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THE FRIENDS’ FAMILY. 
BY MRS HOWITT. 
Tue family about to be depicted have their abode at 
the Mount, a neat small villa, in the neighbourhood 
of a large manufacturing town in the centre of Eng- 
land. It matters not what their name is; but, for con- 
venience, we shall suppose it to be Lamb, which is not 
an uncommon name in theSociety. The family consists 
of five individuals ; Joseph Lamb, the father, and Esther, 
his wife; the eldest son Joseph, and two daughters Su- 
sanna and Deborah. The names of the two daughters 
suggest to us the recollection of a member of the family 
long dead and gone, namely, Margaret Lamb, the 
mother of the elder Joseph—a person noted in her day 
as an eminent minister; that is to say, one of those 
females who undertake a public duty in the Society. 
The memory of Margaret Lamb was kept alive by 
a testimony, which was for a long time read in the 
yearly meeting, setting forth her good works, her 
faith, her patience, her exemplary life and conversa- 
tion, and her many years’ ministry, in the course of 
which she had visited most of the meetings in Great 


Britain and Ireland, as also the United States of 


America. The good name of this valuable woman 
still shed a light on the heads of her descendants, and 
in their history it would be an unpardonable omission 
to overlook a circumstance of so much importance. 
The two young women above mentioned had received 
their names at the request of Margaret Lamb, in 
remembrance of her “dear friends and fellow-labourers 
in the ministry,” Deborah Darby and Susanna Horne. 

Joseph Lamb has long been established in business 
as a chemist or druggist in the town near which he 
resides. His shop is the most frequented, and the 
most respectable in every sense of the word, in the 
town. Others may be more showy, may be larger, 
may be situated in more fashionable streets, but Joseph 
Lamb’s annual receipts average as much as any other 
two, and that is the main thing in business. Our 
Friend, however, has not resided at his shop for the 
last five years. His son was found to bea very efficient 
helper; he was, in fact, a better chemist than his 
father ; he infused somewhat of modern and improved 
method into the old system, and the senior often found 
himself at fault, or at least free to confess that his son 
was every way his equal in business. The mother, 
too, found, as the family grew to man’s and woman's 
estate, and the general establishment of the business 
became larger, that the house was too small, and 
therefore proposed to her husband that they should 
reside in the outskirts of the town, especially as it 
might be good for her husband’s health; he had, she 
thought, looked thin of late, though we question if 
Joseph Lamb had ever looked much better. And, as 
if to second her wishes, that very house upon which 
our worthy Friend had advanced considerable sums of 
money, was about to be sold. True, “the Mount” 
was a much larger house than they had ever thought 
of inhabiting, and would require a much larger esta- 
blishment than they had hitherto kept. But then 
Joseph Lamb did not see how he could much better 
invest some part of his spare money, than in the pur- 
chase of that which in reality was almost his own 
already ; and they would have so much more room to 
accommodate travelling Friends, and Friends who 
came to the quarterly meetings, that, in every point 
of view, there appeared something to recommend it ; 
and the Mount accordingly was thenceforth their re- 
sidence, and it is at the Mount that we will more par- 
ticularly make their acquaintance. 

But be it known to my readers that there never 
would be a chance, either at the shop or at this their 
more dignified residence, in calling on the Friends’ 
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family, to find the door opened by a hurried, slipshod 
maid, half sloven and half coquette; nor should we 
find her on her knees cleaning the door-stone, nor the 
knocker ; these things are always done, but never seen 
in the doing. The maid who opens the door—for they 
have not yet arrived at the luxury of a man-servant, 
nor in all probability will they—is neat and clean, 
good-tempered, and healthy looking; for the orderly 
habits of the Friend's family, their excellent living 
and regular hours, soon tell even in the persons of 
their servants. The room into which you are ushered 
is always in exact order; there is neither dust nor 
stain nor rent in the furniture; and if the room lack 
somewhat of elegant ornament, there is nothing either 
in bad taste, tawdry, or shabby, to offend the eye. 
The window-glass is bright and unbroken; the Friend 
does not even tolerate a cracked pane. The flowers 
that decorate the room appear always as if fresh 
gathered, and yet ten to one you will never find either 
Deborah or Susanna busied in arranging them ; how- 
ever graceful and feminine such an employment may 
seem for a young lady, it suits far better our young 
Friends’ notions of propriety to have all these things 
done before there is a chance of any one calling. The 
Friend’s house seems governed by invisible agency. 

The rooms occupied by the family are three—to all 
intents and purposes, dining and drawing rooms, and 
boudoir or small library; but probably they may be 
designated by our unpretending household, the par- 
lour ; the large, or small parlour, according to its size 
in proportion to the other, and the work-room. We 
will describe them, or rather we will describe one, 
the dining-room—and that is a fair specimen of the 
others ; for the Friend admits of so little variety in 
taste, that, except he may use silk damask instead of 
worsted, rosewood instead of mahogany, and intro- 
duce a cabinet in the place of a sideboard, there is 
little diversity between dining and drawing room. 
We will take the former, however—the parlour, as it 
is called. This, then, is handsomely furnished with the 
very best of mahogany furniture; sideboard, tables, 
sofas, and easy-chairs; the carpet is a Brussels, of 
rather a small pattern, in various shades of greens and 
drabs. The walls are painted of a modest green and 
fawn, or perhaps papered of the samecolour; the Friend 
has no fancy for salmon-colours, nor for any of the fa- 
mily of reds. A crimson-flock paper he never chooses 
for his dining-room ; he has no pictures in gilt frames to 
be set off by such a ground. He has no notion of con- 
trasts in colour; uniformity and accordance are his 
idea of beauty. The ample window-curtains, there- 
fore, are drab, to match with the walls; they are of 
damask, the very best that money can buy—rich in 
their multitude of folds, but without fringe or orna- 
ment whatever. The tables are covered with good 
green cloth, perfectly free from soil or stain, and as 
fresh-looking as when it was new. In this room, in one 
particular corner, and near the fire, with a little side 
table somewhere near him, sits Joseph Lamb, in a 
capacious arm-chair covered with black, or perhaps 
dark-green morocco leather. He is engaged in reading 
the morning paper, or some report of a bible society, 
tract association, peace or temperance society, or per- 
haps he may be deep in a book of travels—Friends are 
fond of voyages and travels, and have taken a very 
reasonable interest in the discovering of African rivers 
and north-west passages. Joseph Lamb, however, is 
not so absorbed in his volume but that he frequently 
lays it down, and from the relay of books and pamph- 
lets with which his table is stored, considerably diver- 
sifies his reading in the course of the day. 


Joseph Lamb, be it here stated, wears a brown 


broad-cloth coat and waistcoat of the regular orthodox 


cut; combs his hair backwards, and by this means, 
as well as by natural conformation, exhibits a fine 
capacious head, slightly inclining to bald ; his eyes are 
small and grey, but with a keen intelligent expression ; 
eyes they are of a close observation, that have not been 
used to look superficially on any thing—the intellect 
peers through them. His cheeks are large, his nose 
straight and well formed, and his chin slightly double ; 
he wears spectacles when reading, but he invariably 
takes them off in conversation, and holds them either 
between his finger and thumb, or puts them into the 
volume to mark the place where he left off. He has 
altogether the countenance and air of a shrewd, intelli- 
gent, observant, and placid, yet determined, character. 
His legs are clothed in drab kerseymere, grey merino 
stockings, and well-blackened buckled shoes ; in cold 
weather, or when he travels, he wears drab gaiters, 
but never boots. Such is the father of our Friends’ 
family : he is always the same ; the colour and make 
of his apparel never vary, nor does, in appearance, the 
calm sedate expression of his countenance. His life, 
likewise, is as unchanged ; one day is like another, 
except as it is diversified by visits of Friends quiet as 
himself, or by his own visits to the regular meetings 
of the district in which he resides, or, by what in fact 
is the great event of the society, the annual gathering 
in London, which Joseph Lamb has attended with but 
two distant intermissions for the last seven-and-twenty 
years. 

Joseph Lamb, of course, pays neither tithes nor 
church-rates ; he suffers his goods to be taken, for con- 
science sake; yet he and the clergyman are on excel- 
lent terms, exchange presents of fruit and early vege- 
tables, and occasionally exchange visits also, But by 
the same rule so is he friendly with the dissenting mi- 
nisters of the place; and on extraordinary occasions, 
such as great missionary or bible meetings, two or 
three of his beds are at the service of Baptist, Metho- 
dist, or Unitarian ministers. He subscribes largely 
to all the benevolent institutions of his neighbourhood, 
and has put several widows’ sons and orphan children 
to school, and afterwards established them in life. 
Such is Joseph Lamb. Let us now turn to his wife. 

She likewise sits in the parlour, at a little table 
which occupies a light but warm place near a window, 
and there the whole day through she app to sit at 
her work, Strange is it that our Friend seems never to 
have done hemming those everlasting strips of beauti- 
ful book-muslin, and yet we know that she makes up 
the caps of which these are the plain borders, and 
that she makes shirts, and sheets, and petticoats, and 
aprons, and hems handkerchiefs, and even knits stock- 
ings; but so it is, go in whenever you may, Esther 
Lamb is hemming a strip of book-muslin, Her work 
is done with wonderful exactness; the accurate ar- 
rangement of warp and woof in the material she sews, 
is not greater than the accuracy with which she puts 
in her stitches, The very towels she hems are done 
by the thread; and so habitual is her precision of 
mind and action, that whatever she does is done by 
rule; for it is a proverb with her, and a guide of action 
also, that whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well, 

She is in age about sixty, and looks perhaps as 
much ; but she is a fine woman of those years; she is 
one who will grow old with dignity. She wears no 
false haiz ; her own brown locks, thickly strewn with 
grey, are closely braided on her calm forehead, under 
that snowy but most transparent and unsoiled small 
cap, which seems as if it never could lose its form, even 
when worn under her close bonnet. The wrinkles on 
her face are almost imperceptible, and yet they are 
there ; but the absence of furrows, and the ravages of 
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agitating and conflicting passions, have left the face, 
even in age, placid and smooth almost as that of a child. 
She seems as if in. youth-she must have been handsome, 
but she was not so; the cameliness of her age is the re- 
sult df the quiettenor of a life spent in the indulgence 
of the affections, and-with the absence of anxieties. 

Like her husband's, her impulses are benevolent ; she 
gives freely where money.is needed ; and where good 
counsel and even personal exertion is ired, she 
gives:that too. She remembers Margaret b, that 
mother in Israel, and, like her, she desires to-weary 
not in well-doing ; but then she has neither the na- 
tural energy of her mother-in-law, nor does she believe 
herself called upon for such active duties. Esther is 
the wife of a rich man, with her whole family grown 
up about her; Margaret was a widow with seven sons, 
six of whom died as they reached manhood. She was 
a@ woman of many sorrows, but the lines have fallen 
to her daughter-in-law in pleasant places. 

The dress of our Friend, like that of her husband, 
is very uniform ; that spotless cap,and a handkerchief 

ually so, crossed over her bosom in the exactest 
fchds, over which she wears a dove-coloured silk hand- 
kerchief, not large enough to be called a shawl, and 
yet of sufficient size to reach the elbows, pinned on 
either side. She wears neither gold pin nor brooch, 
but the snowy handkerchief is confined at the throat 

a very daintiest pin of the common kind. Our 

iend is very particular in the choice of her pins, 
unimportant as this may appear; but the dress of a 
Female Friend, with all its minute proprieties, depends 
much upon small details, Hence it is almost impossi- 
ble for a person not regularly trained and educated, 
as one may say, to the Friend’s dress, ever to assume 
it properly ; some little point is overlooked, on which 
the propriety of the whole depends; or something is 
added, a mere nothing in itself, that yet mars the 
whole. 

Esther Lamb never wears border, however neat, 
nor fringe, however narrow, upon her “ over-hand- 
‘kerchief,” which is invariably hemmed about half an 
inch broad. Her gown may be of a twilled silk, but 
never shot nor figured; it may be soft rich Inte- 
string, or Irish poplin, but a print of any kind is quite 
inadmissible for the well-to-do elderly Friend. She is 
no purchaser of cheap bargains, is no wearer of da- 
maged or contraband goods; she gives the highest 
price, and in return requires the very best material. 
She is rather fond of shopping, but deals invariably at 
one place, and expects to be always served by the 
principal himself. She is in no hurry in making her 
choice, and yet is not whimsical either; but she will 
deliberate along time between three shades of brown, 
and two London-smokers wil! keep her undecided for 
ten minutes, In return for any little trouble she may 
give the trader, she always pays ready money, and 
never asks for any abatement. 

She wears long tight sleeves; her mother-in-law 
wore short ones, at least with cuffs at the elbows, and 
an inner cambric sleeve and drab silk mits ; but Esther 
Lamb has adopted the more modern, and now almost 
universal, custom of the long sleeve. She may occa- 
sionally be seen in acambric apron, but not often; and 
her daughters, it is suspected, do not approve of so 
antiquated a mode. Her gowns are ample in their 
width, touching the ground behind, so that in walk- 
ing she holds them up, and, in so doing, exhibits a 
skirt of the same colour and materialas the gown. In 
summer she wears drab crape or white spun-silk 
shawls, very large, rich, and soft, and without pattern, 
border, or fringe, and hemmed from an inch to an inch 
and a half in depth, according to the size of the shawl. 
In winter she wears one of drab Thibet wool, and, in 
addition to this, a dark-brown French merino cloak, 
lined through with rich silk of the same colour. Silk 
cloaks she by no means affects—neither may she be 

-seen with muff nor boa; a chinchilla ruff, however, 
round her neck, she ‘does occasionally wear; but the 
Friends may not, by any means, be considered patrons 
of the fur-trade. Her bonnet in winter and summer 
is always the same—the Friend’s peculiar shape— 
plain, straight, with a smail plaited crown, and made 
in London ‘by an approved bonnet artiste; its colour 

vis black, and its material Intestring ; mode is also ap- 
roved by the elder sisterhood, but satin never—at 

t not of late years, Esther Lamb is seldom to be 
seen out of doors either in winter or summer without 
an umbrella, and this, like every thing else, is pecu- 
liar ; of a remarkably nice make, covered brown, with 

brown eane stick and pearl handle, on which is a 
small silver shield, neatly engraved with her name-at 
full. Such is our matronly Friend ; to be found ge- 
nerally at home, and sitting, as we have said, at work 
before her small table. 

She is'a great reader of devotional works published 
ima manual form. She keeps Penn’s Maxims in her 
work-basket ; carries with her a pocket-edition of 
Thomas-a-Kempis; and reads frequently from a book 
of texts, compiled by a minister of the church of Eng- 
land, as devotional exercises for every day in the year. 
Shenever meddles with politics, though she takes a 

neral interest in all questions by which society may 

benefited. Great as is her personal advantage in 
these palmy days of Quakerism, she often doubts 
whether the society of which she is a member can now 
produce as burning and shining lights as in the dark 
days of its persecution, and therefore she repines not 
at the spoiling of her husband’s goods for conscience 
sake, as thereby ‘“‘ she hopes we may be kept humble, 
and reminded of our privileges,” She sometimes 


questions if it benot,goad for us to have “ testimonies” 
to-bear, thatuwe may show eur faithfulness *by suffer- 
img ; -and.it is dowbtfal, taking this view of the.sub- 
ject, whether ‘Esther ‘Lamb would quite approve of 
the abolition of chureh-rates and” 

liament. 

But of the daughters of the house we have yet'said. 
nothing, and»we must not by any»means pass ‘them 
over. They are both turned twenty; are both about 
middle size; the elder, perhaps, rather ‘the taller, 
and two stouter than her younger sister. 
Deborah, the elder, has a decided cast of counte- 
nance, indicating a clear head, strong good sense, and 
great firmness of character, Like most thorough-bred 
Friends, she has a calm self-possessed demeanour, and 
with an entire integrity of purpose she goes straight 
at once to the point without circumlocution or ma- 
neuvre; her integrity of spirit amounts almost to 
severity, yet all is tempered by the truest and tender- 
est of female hearts. Deborah is a fine character, aud 
in many respects resembles her grandmother. She 
takes an active part in all the affairs of the family;and 
possesses, in a high degree, the esteem of every mem- 
ber of it, and frees her mother entirely from all domes- 
tic eare. Susanna has 2 touch of the sentimental in 
her composition ; is glad to be released from household 
duties ; busies herself in the garden, cultivates flowers, 
has charge of the conservatory ; draws, and well too ; 
does a good deal of worsted-work; and is, withal, 
much addicted to read poetry. But our young Friends’ 
exterior must be described. It is strange, that, though 
the Friends, of all people, profess to be most conscien- 
tiously regardless of dress, and the fashions thereof, it 
is dress which distinguishes them from every other 
body of Christians, as well as from every other class of 
society. At first glance, the Friend, old or young, 
may be known anywhere, and that by his dress. The 
very circumstance which they profess to make of least 
moment, is in its studied peculiarity their very badge 
of distinction. On the old, it has a certain well-to-do 
respectable look; it is worn as if it felt that the world’s 
esteem was with it; it ensures respect, for it is gene- 
rally the sign of wealth, On the young, it has an ele- 
gant chaste look ; it is interesting, for there is a certain 
degree of mystery and exclusiveness about a: young 
lady Friend. You do not meet her at places of public 
amusement ; those meek eyes of hers never encoun- 
tered yours in the next box at the theatre; you never 
listened with her at the same opera to the witcheries 
of Pasta or Grisi ; you never met her at a gay party; 

ou never waltzed with her; you never were with 

er on a pic-nic or a water excursion. She might 
live in the moon for any chance you have of becoming 
acquainted with her. She is completely walled in, 
hedged about ; is enclosed as it were within the grates 
of a convent; and all, as it seems, by that peculiar 
dress of hers. 

Our Deborah and Susanna in childhood were dressed 
precisely alike by their mother; and now they dress 
alike from sisterly affection. In person they are both 
fair, and extremely well-looking, without any preten- 
sion to beauty, but they have eminently that amiable 
gentle expression peculiar to the sisterhood. Their 
general dress is light silk, dove-coloured, silver-gray, 
or delicate fawn ; sometimes it may be of lutestring, 
sometimes satin-ture, levantine, or whatever name 
Fashion may for the season give to her richest and best 
silks. Occasionally, however, they vary their colours, 
and will appear in brown, black, very deep mulberry, 
or dead purple; and in winter they wear French 
merinos of similar colours, Sometimes they will wear 
dresses made to the throat, with a clear muslin collar 
—but not an embroidered one—but more frequently 
they wear them made moderately low, with the neck 
covered by the thin muslin handkerchief in the style 
of their mother, excepting that the handkerchief is 
many degrees thinner, and also that no over-handker- 
chief, is worn with it; they indulge themselves also 
beyond their mother’s liberty, by using a small gold 
pin with a diamond head—the very smallest diamond- 
headed pin that may be made. Although the young 
Friend is not permitted to vary her garb with every 
varying phase of fashion, yet, to a certain degree, the 
style becomes modified by the prevailing mode. Thus, 
our Deborah and Susanna have worn sleeves less 
tight than their mother, and their’ bonnets have had 
crowns higher or lower, fronts larger or smaller, .as 
the mode dictated. Hence a young Friend is seldom 
an advocate for more than two new bonnets at once, 
whereas a senior may order four, without fear of their 
becoming passeé, for she is a rule to herself. 

As we remarked before, the proprieties of the Friend’s 
dress depends very much upon small details ; hence it 
is that Deborah.and Susanna may never be seen with 
soiled or unseamed gloves, or in gloves of a low price, 
or which fit ill. ‘They use the very best that money 
can purchase, and to appearance they are-always new, 
fitted to the hand, and confined at the wrist in’ the 
most approved style. By the same rule does equal 
exactness extend to bonnet-strings, state of shoes, frill 
or collar; for our Friend knows that any breach in 
— minor points would mar the propriety of the 
whole. 

To see our young Friends of the Mount walk the 
Streets, or to encounter them at an. exhibition, or at 
one of those few public places which the Friends will 
patronise, it might be supposed that, with that quiet 
sedate air of theirs, they took small notice of the moil of 
this world, and the fashions thereof; but, ten to one, 
all this while they are making shrewd observations on 


tithes by act of par-' 


pall that surrounds them, and that very evening 

ewill amuse the old people with many a graphic reci 

in which shall be mixed mueh easy and piquant wit 
vand.humour. They areclevergirls, though what the 
would deficient i plish 

instance, t ither dance, sing, nor . B 

what of thet ?stheyawill make good 
~mothersmeverthéless. And,by the bye, how is it.that 
neither of them is yet married? That is easilysac. 
counted'for, “The young Friend never marries early ; 
that-is, she never marries under twenty; and our 
Deborah has been engaged to one of her own people 
for these six months. Before this time next year she 
will be married, and her sister, who-will-be her bride’s- 
maid, and accompany her to her new house, will have 
wooers in plenty, especially seeing that she is of a 
good stock, is comely in person, and will have a good 
fortune—for even among the self-denying Friends, a 
good fortune is a'thing of no small consideration. 

_ Being now on the subject of «marriage, it is but 
right to state that Joseph Lamb the younger is about 
taking a wife-also, Were we to look towards the 
Mount three months ‘hence, we should see the bride, 
otherwise Maria Lamb, a sweet, fair, and gentle 
creature, attended by her two sisters-in-law, and 
dressed two degrees gayer than they, in white muslin 
and cambric, white crape shawl and bonnet, and with 
delicate silk-stockinged and sandalled feet, and with 
her white silk bag in her hand containing her work as 
well as her lily-white handkerchief, walking all three, 
arm in arm, about five o’clock of an afternoon, some- 
where between the town and the Meunt. They have 
been to bring up the young wife to take tea with them 
in a social way, for they have adopted her at once-as 
one of themselves, and she feels as ‘much at home 
there as in her own father’s house. Towards seven 
o'clock, also, when the bustle of the day is over, 
Joseph junior may be also seen on the same road, his 
errand being to take his coffee with them, or to sup, 
and escort his wife home in the evening. 

Such is the family of the Lambs. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 

SIXTH ARTICLE, 
Awn old clever French writer, named Menage, who 
was a great collector of odd scraps. of information 
upon all subjects, took it into his head once on a 
time to investigate the origin of the word Peruke. 
The result of his inquiry he gravely gave to the 
world in the following shape. Pidus signifies hair in 
the Latin, and, by various progressive mutations, the 
word thus reached peruke: pilus, pelus, pelutus, pelu- 
ticus, pelutiea, peruke. In imitation of this splendid 
piece of etymology, Professor Porson, a wit and scho- 
lar of the first order, traced the word cucumber to 
Jeremiah King ; thus, Jeremiah King, Jeremy King, 
Jerry King, Jerking, Gerkin, eweumber.* Nothing 
could better illustrate and ridicule strained etymole- 
gies than this. But though Menage deserved to be 
laughed at on this point, he was a meritorious and 
pleasing writer. It is in connection with our pre- 
set subject to mention, that he was the first person 
to use the terminative ana, now so often employed ; 
as in Walpoliana, Johnsoniana,.&c. ‘This conclud- 
ing ana has indeed almost become an independe-it 
word, having been sometimes used in an isolated form 
to designate collections of loose thoughts or casual 
ee — literature, or upon things in general. “In 
short, the term is synonymous with omnigatherum, 
the etymology of which it would be superfluous to 
point out. 

Lady is a word which gives us a most pleasing idea 
of the ae our Saxon ancestors. The term is 
compounded of two Saxon words, leaf or signify- 
ing a loaf of bread, and inate = ee 
Now, it must be known that it was the fashion in 
times of old for those families whom heaven had 
blessed with affluence, to give away regularly a por- 
tion of bread to those poor neighbours who might 
stand in need of assistance, and on such occasions the 
mistress of the household herself officiated, distribut- 
ing with her own hands the daily or weekly dole. 
Hence was she called the /af-dy, or the bread-giver, 
and, in eourse of time, the word was abbreviated to 
its present form. A writer of the last century, in re- 
ference to this derivation of lady, observes that “ the 
meaning is now as little known asthe. practice which 
gave rise to it; yet it is from that hespitable custom, 
that, to this day, the ladies, in this kingdom alone, 
serve the meat at their own tables.” It is to be feared, 
that, in the great manorial families referred to, even 
this remnant of the old custom is not now very gene- 
ral, It was certainly so, however, in: Lady “Mary 
Wortley Montague’s time, for we are informed by 
her late noble editor, that, in her youth, she re- 
ceived regular instructions in the art of carving or 
serving meat. And Lady Mary was a duke’s daugh- 
ter. But, changed as pat 6 fashions may now be, there 
are still, we are happy to think, many true Jadies in 
this much-abused world of ours—many generous bread- 
givers—many who feed the hungry and befriend the 
friendless, 


It has alwa zzled us much ‘to tell 
the letter e in ad an words should have the = 
of o, or rather why the words in question were 
not spelt with the last of these letters instead of the 
first. One of the words to which we refer is Sew. 


* Gerkin or Gherkin is a small cucumber. 
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Etymology supports us in our suggestion, that this 
word should properly be spelt with an 0, for it is ac- 
tually derived from the word sow, a swine, a pig, a 
nter. The thing came about in this way :—Sus 
in the second case suis) is the Latin for a sow, and 
the bristles of this animal being formerly used for 
sewing instead of needles—as they are by shoemakers 
in our days—the word suo, to sew, was founded upon 
sus. Ofcourse, our English sew came from the Roman 
suo, with which it is identical in meaning. Is it not 
odd to think that the term designative of the elegant, 
and not less useful than elegant, employment of ladies’ 
fingers, should be derived from the name or rather the 
bristles of a hog ! 

We have now to notice two words of curious 
etymology, and of very similar meaning. These are 
Parasite and Sycophant, terms descriptive severally of 
characters of a very contemptible kind. Parasite is 
eompounded of the Greek words para, near, and sitos, 
corn; and Potter, in his “‘ Antiquities of Greece,” 
presents the following account of the way in which 
the compound term acquired its present signification. 
After telling us that the name of parasiti at first de- 
noted simply those persons who held the honourable 
office of collectors of the corn allotted for public sacri- 
fices, ‘the public storehouse (he continues) where 
they kept the grain was called parasition. Diodorus 
the Sinopesian says, that, in every village of the 
Athenians, they maintained at the public charge cer- 
tain parasiti (or grain-collectors) in honour of Her- 
cules; but afterwards, to ease the commonwealth of 
this burden, the magistrates obliged some of the 
wealthier inhabitants to take them to their tables, and 
entertain them at their own cost; whence this word 
seems in later ages to have signified a trencherman, a 
flatterer, or one that for the sake of a dinner conforms 
himself to every man’s humour.” This is a very ra- 
tional account of the manner in which gentlemen who 
looked after the corn of the gods came to have their 
designation of parasites changed in meaning, so as to 
signify toad-eaters, as we call gentry of the parasitical 
order now-a-days. The mode, however, in which the 
word sycophant acquired its odious meaning, is much 
more simple and clear. But.we defy our unclassical 
readers to guess from its etymology how sycophant 
came to bear the sense of a flattering tale-bearer. It 
is compounded of two words, sukon, a fig, and phaino, 
to show. From this pair of roots, one might expect 
sycophant to have meant a grocer, for he is your true 

fig-eahiditor. Nevertheless, mark how simple and ap- 
propriate the origin of the present signification is. It 
was. forbidden by law to export figs from Athens, 
Man, however, has always been a smuggling animal, 
and as the Athenians did not like the restrictive 


The next word that occurs to us:is Cardinal, which is 
derived from the Latin cardo (in the second case car- 
dinis), a hinge. Certain virtues are called cardinal, 
because all others hinge on them; and the highest 
dignitaries of the church of Rome received the same 
appellation, because the possession of these virtues was 
supposed to constitute their title to that lofty eccle- 
siastical In like manner, the simple numbers 
(upto 10) are termed cardinal, because all others hinge 
on and are compounded of them. The appellation of 
Dauphin, borne by the eldest son of the king of France 
for many centuries, is very generally believed to arise 
from the province of Dauphiny in France. But, in 
reality, the title of dauphin, as borne by a prince, would 
appear to havegiven the province its name. The title 
is-said to have originated in the circumstance of one 
of the lords of that district; who flourished in the ninth 
century, having caused.a dolphin to be painted on his 
shield as-an.emblem of the mildness of his reign (these 
animals being reputed, by the ancients, as extremely 
friendly to man); and his.successors; in honour of his 
memory, adopted theanimal’s name( corrupted through 
timeto in)asatitle of dignity. Oneof the chain of 
dauphins, er, in the fou 
ing. di 


becom- 
ted with life through the loss of his only 
son, whom he let fall into the river Isere ashe was 
Playing with him:at. an open window, transferred his: 


dominions to Charles Duke of 'y,. grandson 
to: Philip of Valois, king of France, condition 
that the titleof:dauphin should be, in all time coming, 
borne by theeldest.son of France. In memory of the 


. teue origin of the term, the crown of the French heir- 
apparent is composed! of four dolphins. The Latin 
form of dauphin is delphinus, and hence the term Del-- 
phin Classics, which denotes a splendid edition of the 
ancient authors, compiled, for the use of the dauphin, 
be best French scholars of the reign of Louis XIV. 
Delphin Classics have been frequently republished 


in this country, and are works, certainly, of great value’| 


and utility.. Not: their slightest recommendation is: 
the very valuable series of indices appended to them. 
These times of ours have ag shee 

i t the 


eee such sweeping changes.on old forms, 


ng 
phin Classics are likely to be the only visible me-| gi 


morial that such.a title.as dauphin was ever borne by 
the. youthful majesties of France. 
appellations of kings and courts are things 


akin to each other, and we may, without harsh tran- 
sition, explain to our readers the title of (Sublime) 
Porte, which for may often have seen applied to the 
court of the Turkish empire. The principal gate at 
the entrance of the seraglio at Constantinople, is a 
noble structure of marble, built by Mahomet II., as 
recorded thereon by an inscription in gold and azure. 
This gate is called, by way of eminence, the Porte, 
from the Latin porta, a gate; and from this, one of the 
most prominent objects about the royal residence of 
the Grand Turk, does his court derive its common 
name. Formerly, the gate in question was guarded 
by fifty mutes, who conversed in signs, and the in- 
mates of the dwelling within were as fettered captives. 
But, in this respect, at least, our age has seen a great 
and good reformation. The chains of prejudice have 
been thrown off, and the women of Turkey are in 
progress of being restored to the freedom which has 
been so long withheld from them.. The prince, it is 
said, has set the example by opening the Porte, and 
permitting those within to enjoy, at their will, the 
blessed air of heaven. 


THE DROPPING CAVE OF CROMARTY. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 

Anmone the natural curiosities of the neighbourhood 
of Cromarty, there is a small cavern termed the 
Dropping Cave, famous for its stalactites and its petri- 
fying springs. It is hollowed a few feet over the 
beach, in the face of one of the low precipices which 
skirt the entrance of the bay. From a crag which 
overhangs the opening there falls a perpetual drizzle, 
which, settling on the moss and lichens beneath, con- 
verts them into stone; and on entering the long 
narrow apartment within, we may see by the dim 
light of the entrance a series of springs, which filter 
through the solid rock above, descending in so con- 
tinual a shower that even in the sultriest days of mid- 
summer, when the earth is parched, and the grass has 
beeome brown and withered, we may hear the eternal 
drop pattering against the rough stones of the bottom, 
or tinkling in the recess within, like the string of a harp 
struck to ascertain its tone: we also find that a stone 
flung into the interior, after rebounding from side to 
side of the rock, falls with a deep hollow plunge, as if 
thrown into the sea. Had the Dropping Cave been a 
cavern of Greece or Sicily, the classical mythology of 
these countries would have tenanted it with the god- 
dess of rains and vapour. , 

The walk to the cave is one of the most agreeable 
in the vicinity of the town, especially in a fine morn- 
ing of midsummer, 2n hour or so after the sun has 
risen out of the Firth. The path to it has been hol- 
lowed out of the hill-side by the feet of men and ani- 
mals, and goes winding over rocks and stones—now 
in a hollow, now on a height, anon lost in the beach. 
In one of the recesses which open into the hill, a clump 
of forest trees have sprung up, and, lifting their boughs 
to the edge of the precipice above, cover its rough iron 
featuresias if with a veil; while from the shade below, 
a fine spring, dedicated in some remote age to ‘‘ Our 
Ladye,” comes bubbling to the light with as pure and 
copious a stream as in the days of the priest and the 
pilgrim. We see the beach covered over with sea- 
shells and weeds, the cork buoys of the fishermen, 
and fragments of wrecks, The air is full of fragrance. 
Only look at yonder white patch in the hollow of the 
hill: *tis a little city of flowers, a whole community 
of one species, the meadow-sweet. The fisherman 
scents it over the water, as he rows homeward in the. 
cool of the evening, a full half mile from the shore. 
And see how the hill rises. above us, roughened with 
heath and fern and foxglove, and crested a-top with 
a dark wood of fir. See how the beeches which have 
sprung up on the declivity, reeline in nearly the angle 
of the hill, so that their upper. branches are only a few 
feet from the soil, reminding us, in the midst of warmth 
and beauty, of the rough winds of winter, and the 
blasting influence of the spray. The insect denizens 
of the heath and the wood are all on wing; see, there 
is thered bee, and there the blue butterfly, and yonder 
the wood-fly with its wings of vermilion, and the: 
large bird-like -fly, and a. thousand others be- 
sides, all beautiful and all happy. And then the birds 
——But why attempt a description ? The materials of 
oe imagination are scattered profusely around 
us; the wood and the cliffs.and the spring, the flowers- 
and the insects, the birds and the shells, the broken 
fragments of wreck and the distant sail, the sea and 
the sky and the opposite land, are all as,tones of the 
great instrument Nature, which need only to be awak- 
vened by the mind to yield its sweet.music. And now 

ro) ve ninety years was'a place 
\which converted into stone the plants and mosses on 
which it fell, and the dark recess which no one had 


g i 
jsuch,. Superstition had busied herself, for 
fore, in 


ages be- 
ing it a scene of wonders, when 


sailing along the shore in the night-time, had been 
startled by the apparition of a faint blue light, which. 
seemed glimmering from its entrance; the mermaid 
had been seen, even at mid-day, sitting on a rock a 
few yards before it, singing a low melancholy song, 
and combing her long yellow hair with her fingers; 
and a man who had been engaged in fishing crabs 
among the rocks, and who was returning. late in the 
evening by the way of the cave, almost shared the fate. 
of its moss and lichens, when, on looking up, hesaw an 
old grey-headed man, with a beard that descended to. 
his girdle, sitting in the opening, and gazing wistfully 
on the sea, 

There was a Cromarty mechanic of the last e 
named Archie Miller, who used to relate a wonderful . 
adventure which befell him in the cave. Archie was. 
a man of a fertile invention, exceedingly fond of a 
good story, and zealous in the improvement of bad- 
ones; but his zeal was evil spoken of—the reforma-. 
tions he effected in this way being regarded as little 
better than sinful, and his finest inventions as down-- 
right lying.. There was a smithy in the place, 
which, when he had become old and useless, was 
his. favourite resort. He would take up his seat. 
on the forge each evening, regularly as the evening 
came, and relate to a group of delighted, but too in- 
credulous youngsters, some new passage in his won- 
derfal autobiography, which, though it seemed long. 
enough to stretch beyond the flood, received new ace 
cessions every night. So little indeed had.he in com-. 
mon with the small-minded class, who,. possessed of. 
only a limited number. of narratives and ideas, go over 
and over these, as the hands of a clock pass continually 
over the same figures, that, with one exception, in 
favour of the adventure of the cave, he hardly ever 
told the same story twice. 

There was a tradition current in the place that a 
townsman had once passed through the Dropping Cave 
until he heard a pair of tongs rattle over his head 
on the hearth of a farm-house of Navity, a district. 
of the parish which liés fully three miles from the 
opening; and Archie, who, it seems, was as hard of 
belief in such matters as if he had never drawn on the 
credulity of others, resolved on testing the story by 
exploring the cave. He sewed sprigs of rowan and 
wych-elm in the hem of his waistcoat, thrust a bible. 
into one pocket, and a bottle of gin into the other, 
and providing himself with a torch, and a staff of 
buckthorn which had been cut at the full of the 
moon, and dressed without the assistance of iron or 
steel, he set out for the cave on a, morning of mid- 
summer. It was evening ere he returned—his torch 
burnt out, and his clothes stained with mould and 
slime, and soaked with water. 

After lighting:the torch, he said, and taking a firm 
grasp of the staff, he plunged fearlessly into the gloom 
before him. The cavern narrowed and lowered as he 
proceeded ; the floor, which was of a white stone re- 
sembling marble, was hollowed into cisterns filled with 
a water so exceedingly pure, that it. sparkled to the 
light like spirits in crystal, and.from the roof there 
depended clusters of richly embossed icicles of white 
stone, like those which, during a severe frost, hang at. 
the edge of a waterfall ; the springs from above trickled 
along their channelled sides, and then tinkled into the 
cisterns, like rain from the eaves of a cottage after a 
thunder-shower. Perhaps he looked too curiously 
around him when remarking all this; for so it was, at 
the ninth and last cistern he missed his footing, and 
falling forwards, shattered his bottle of gin against. 
the side of the cave. The liquor ran into a little hol- 
low of the marble, and, unwilling to lose what he 
deemed so valuable, and what certainly had cost him 
much trouble to procure (for he had rowed in a storm 
half way across the Firth for it), he stooped down and 
drank till his breath failed him. Never was there 
better Nantz, or a more delicious cooler, and, pausing” 
to recover himself, he stooped and drank, and stooped 
and drank, again and again. There were strange ap- 
pearances when he rose. A circular rainbow had formed 
round his torch, and there was a blue mist gathering 
in the hollow of the cave; the very roof and sides be- 
gan to heave and heel, as if the living rock were a. 
Flushing lugger riding on the ground-swell ; and there 
was a low humming noise that came sounding from 
the interior, like that of bees in a hawthorn thicket 
on an evening of midsummer. Archie, however, had 
become much Jess timorous than at first, and, though 
he could not well account. for the fact, much less 
posed to wonder. And so on he went. 

He found the cavern wider, and the roof rose so 
high that the light reached only the snowy icicles: 
which hung meteor-like over his head. The walls: 
,were formed of white stone, ridged and furrowed like 
\a piece of drapery, and all before and around him there 
sparkled myriads. of crystals, like dew-drops in a 
spring morning. The sound of his footsteps was 
echoed by a multitude of openings on either hand, in: 
which the momentary gleam of his torch was reflected, 
as he passed, on sheets of water and ribs of rock, and’ 
which led, like so many arched corridors, still deeper 
into the bowels of the hill. Nor, independent of the 
continuous humming noise, were all the sounds of the 
cave those of echo. At one time he could hear the: 
wind moaning through the trees of the wood above, 
land the scream of a hawk as if pouncing on its prey ; 


»| then there was the deafening blast of a smith’s bellows, 
and the 


of hammers on an anvil, and anon a: 


deep hollow noise, resembling the growling of a wild 
beast. All was terribly wild and uupatu 


a breeze. 


= 
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enactment in question, they were apt now and then to 
try to evade it in a quiet way. But wherever smug- 
glers.are, there will be found informers also, and ac- 
cordingly the poor fig-exporters were sometimes caught. 
The only revenge they could take was. to fix on these 
informers the title of sycophants, or fig-showers, in a 
contemptuous sense, and by and bye the word was 
applied to denote all contemptible tale-bearers and _—" 
flatterers whatever. 
| 
| 
| 
empted penetrate, and of whose extent ima- 
nation had formed a thousand surmises, were b 
pndered 
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came moaning along the and in a moment more 
all was darkness, and he lay ible amid the chill 
damp of the cave. 

The rest of the adventure a 
dream. On returning to consciousness, he found that 
the gloom around him had given place to a dim red 
twilight. Endeavouring to proceed, he found the 

terminate in a wonderful apartment, so vast 
= extent, that, though an immense fire of pine-trees, 
whole and unbroken from root to branch, threw up a 
red wavering sheet of flame many yards in height, he 
could see in some places neither the walls nor the 
roof. The floor of the apartment appeared to be 
thickly strewed with human bones, half burned, and 


gnawed as if by cannibals; and directly in front of 


the fire there was a low tomb-like erection of dark- 
coloured stone, full twenty yards in length, and 


roughened with grotesque hieroglyphics, like those of 


a Runic obelisk. An enormous mace of iron, crusted 
with rust and blood, reclined against the upper end ; a 
bugle of pure gold hung by a chain of the same metal 
from a column at the bottom. Archie seized the 
bugle and winded a blast, till the wide apartment 
shook with the din; the waters of the cataract disap- 
peared, as if arrested at their source; and the pon- 
derous cover of the tomb began to heave and crackle, 


and pass slowly over the edge, as if assailed by the 


terrific strength of some newly awakened giant below. 
Archie again winded the bugle; the cover agai 
heaved upwards, disclosing a corner of the chasm 
neath ; and a hand covered with blood, and of such 


in 
be- 


to find the rock closing hopelessly before him, after his 
shoulders had at once against the opposite 
sides, and the icicles had passed through his hair. 
There was no possibility of turning round ; and so, 
crawling backwards, like a crab, he reached the first 
cistern, and in a moment after stood in the lighted 
—< the cave. His feelings on the occasion were 

melancholy than those of the traveller who, when 
standing beside the two fountains of the Nile, “* began 
in his sorrow to treat the inquiry concerning its source 
as the effort of a distempered fancy.” Next to the plea- 
sure of erecting a system, is the p re of pulling one 
down, and he felt it might be so even with regard to 
the drunken hallucinations of Archie Miller. When 
he, therefore, returned home, he had the wicked 
satisfaction of demolishing a whole array of legendary 
lore, and made it clear that the cave, though not with- 
out its wonders, owed, like the great ones of the 
earth, much of its celebrity to the fears and ignorance 
of mankind. 


NOTES ON A FEW SUBJECTS. 
PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE INSURANCE 
PRINCIPLE, 

Tue insuring of property against loss by fire, and 
the assuring of money upon lives, in all their forms, 
are excellent things in their way; but how has it 
happened that no busy-brained speculator has ever 
thought of starting a company for the insurance of 


fearful magnitude as to resemble only the conceptions A : o — 
of Egyptian sculpture, was slowly stretched from the domestic property against i by water? “Water! 
darkness towards the handle of the mace. Archie’s | °Yery one will say at first; “ where is the extensive 
resolution gave way, and, flinging down the horn, he | loss by water which should make it the object of in- 
rushed hurriedly towards the passage. A yell of | surance ?” How blind people are sometimes, till their 
blended grief and indignation burst from the tomb, as | eyes are opened! The damages done by water to in- 
the immense cover again settled over it; the cataract | 5-131 decorations and furniture, and to mercantile 
came dashing from its precipice with a heavier volume “ - 
than before ; and a furious hurricane of mingled wind | 8°°4s, are very great, and very frequent in occurrence. 
and spray, that rushed howling from the interior, well | One unhappy lady of our acquaintance, who has paid 
nigh dashed the adventurer against the sides of the | fire insurance all her life, and never had the value of 
petrified tone the a penny destroyed by that element, has thrice within 
at heart, a r wi ra 
imperfect paar succeeded, like that of a fever- the lest eight yeare undergone lose by water, 
ish dream, in which he retained a sort of half convic- | 0 On€ occasion to the amount of thirty pounds. We 
tion that he was lingering in the damps and darkness | have ourselves suffered much in our time from water, 
of the cave, obstinately and yet unwillingly; and on | and it is matter of common observation to us that the 
fully hy ing most of people are in the same predicament. Wherever 
across the ninth cistern, wi r mts of the * shee ‘ 
broken bottle on the one side, and bs Soathern staff | there are roofs, = will find its way through. Wherever 
there are pipes or cisterns, or plumber-work of any 
other kind, which to distinguish is not convenient, 
there it will contrive to break its bounds, and commit 


on the other. He could hear from the opening the 

dash of the advancing waves against the socks, and on 

leaping to the beach below, he found that his explo- 
every kind of impertinence. You are deluged in frosts 
by burst pipes, and in thaws in consequence of accu- 
mulations of snow on the leads, At night a servant, 


ratory journey had occupied him a whole day. 
The adventure of Archie Miller formed at one time 
from carelessness, leaves something turned the wrong 
way, and next morning half the walls and floors of 


one of the most popular traditions of Cromarty. It 
was current ——o children not more than eighteen 
the house are streaming. You get your own property 
greatly injured, and prove the innocent, but still re- 


rs ago, when the cave was explored a second time, 
on with a very different result, by a boy of the school 
sponsible cause of the injury of the property of others. 
If you live near the top of a tall house, as many people 


in which the writer of these legends had the misfortune 
in this city do, you have thirteen messages sent up 


of being regarded as the greatest dunce and truant of 
stairs to you by breakfast-time, in all the different 


his time. The character of Archie forms the best 
ible commentary on his story—the character of 
the boy may perhaps throw some little light on his. 
Though only in his twelfth year, he was by far the 
most inquisitive little fellow in the place. His curi- 
osity was insatiable. When a child, he had broken a 


watch that he might see how it was constructed. 


He dissected frogs and mice in the hope of discovering 


the seat of life; and when found dibbling at the ed 
of a spring, he said he was trying to penetrate to the 
source of water. In short, he was one of those beings 
who must know the why and the wherefore of every 
thing, and who will believe almost nothing upon trust. 
Having heard of the legend of Archie Miller, he de- 
termined to prove its credibility, and without fear set 
out to explore the mysteries of the wonderful cavern. 
Let us follow him in his perilous expedition. 

Having arrived at the entrance, he lighted his 
torch, and proceeded to bore his way into the interior. 
In climbing into the vestibule, his eye was attracted 
by a piece of beautiful lace-work, gemmed by the dam 
of the place, and stretched over a recess in one of the 
sides. It was not, however, a work of magic, but 
merely the web of a field spider, that, from its acquaint- 
ance with lines and angles, seemed to have discovered 
a royal road to geometry. The petrifying springs 
next attracted his notice. He saw the mosses har- 
dening into stone, the stems already congealed, and the 
upper shoots dying that they might become immortal. 
A few paces brought him to the first cistern. He 
found the white table of marble in which it is hollowed, 
raised knee height over the floor, and the surface fret- 
ted into little cavities by the continual dropping, like 
the surface of a thawing snow-wreath when beaten by 
a heavy shower. As he strided over the ledge, a drop 
from above extinguished his torch ;—he groped his 
way back and rekindled it. He had seen the first cis- 
tern described by the adventurer; and all the others, 
with the immense apartment, the cataract, and the 
tomb, and the iron mace, and the golden bugle, lay in 
the darkness beyond. But, alas, when he again stepped 
forward, instead of the eight other hollows he found 
the floor covered with one continuous pool, over which 
there rose fast-contracting walls and a descending 
roof; and though he pressed onward amid the water 
that splashed below and the water that fell from above 
—for his curiosity was unquenchable, and his elothes of 
a kind which could not be made worse—it was only 


styles of complaint and threat that might be expected 
from the various humours of as many parties, and the 
various amounts of their sufferings. Let no one say 
that fire is a worse master than water. For silent un- 
alarming aggression and destructiveness, commend us 
to the oxide of hydrogen. Fire rouses people from 
their beds, and sets them to the application of reme- 
dies ; but who can minister to a letting out of waters ? 
Obviously none but the insurance broker. 


MARCHING THROUGH COVENTRY WITH FRIENDS, 
Among the maxims which good old gentlemen take 
pains to impress on inattentive young ones, it would 
be well to include one upon the practice of speaking 
to any man of his supposed friends. To address one 
in company in any such phrase as, “I saw your friend 
—— there ;” or, “ What would your friend say 
to this ?” or “ When did you see your friend —— ?” 
is undoubtedly one of the ways of getting into the bad 
graces of the said person. Almost every body is liable 
to have acquaintances, and even something like friend- 
ships, thrust upon him, half against his will, which 
he endures from indolence, good nature, or some other 
cause, but which he likes extremely ill to see brought 
under the notice of the world. There may be some- 
thing about the person which the world does not think 
very noble or very elegant; he may be presumed 
greatly inferior in station, or in sense. Somehow or 
other, though you have no great objection, as far as 
ordinary intercourse is concerned, to the acquaintance 
which he persists in keeping up with you, there may 
be something about him, which makes it not quite 
convenient to march through Coventry with him on 
all occasions, It cannot therefore fail to distress you 
a good deal, to hear some thoughtless fellow proclaim- 
ing the relation in which you stand towards this per- 


son as a friendship, and that without its being possible 
for you to accompany the fact with any of the expla- 
nations and extenuations which you have all along 
borne in your own mind as an excuse for your know. 
ing any thing of the man at all. And even though 
the individual referred to as your friend may be, to 
all reasonable purpose, as good as yourself, still it is 
unpleasant to have some half score of persons set upon 
the reflection, as you may be sure they are, whether 
this presumed friend be really worthy of you or not, 
While it is disagreeable to have any such thing im- 
puted to one in company, it may not be very agreeable 
even in a private conversation, at least if the indivi- 
dual addressing you be not himself a very intimate 
friend. In all shapes and modes of consideration, it 
were as well never to say to a man “ your friend so 
and so.”” 

We are by no means satisfied that the custom of 
society which makes a man responsible, as it were, for 
his friends and occasional associates, is entirely just in 
the extent to which it is carried. The common notion 
is, that a man may be known by the company he keeps; 
and in most respects itis undoubtedly true, Any one 
who is much in the society of the notoriously gross or 
the notoriously wicked, may be fairly presumed to be 
of the same general character. But life throughout 
is a blotted page, and fortune is proverbially fickle. 
Moral errors, pecuniary embarrassments, and thou- 
sands of other degrading circumstances, are constantly 
taking place amongst the bulk of mankind ; and how 
often do they occur in individuals and families sup- 
posed the most likely to be exempt from them! It 
therefore appears improper that acquaintance with 
individuals who have been unfortunate in these re- 
spects, should be regarded in such a light as to make 
people anxious, as they invariably are, to disclaim 
it. We have observed a thousand times, that the 
falling away of friends from the unfortunate and the 
blameable, which is so often alluded to in senti- 
mental writings, was solely owing to this public no- 
tion: individuals were governed by a fear of being 
looked down upon by society for “ knowing such 
people.” Now, not only is it absurd that any man 
should be held responsible for more than his own good 
conduct and his own success in life, but clearly, if all 
the erring and all the ill-fated are to be deserted by 
those who knew them in better days, they must be the 
more likely to remain in error, or to fall into worse, 
and also to remain in affliction, or to fall into worse. 
It seems to be much more consistent with natural good 
feeling, and also with a principle of a higher nature, 
which need not be more prominently alluded to in these 
light pages, that men should fly éo rather than from 
fellow-creatures in these circumstances. To relieve 
them from their distresses, to open their eyes to past 
errors, to cheer them with new hopes, and edify them 
in resolutions of amendment, are obviously the duties 
required here ; but they are duties quite inconsistent 
with that general notion which makes it unpleasant. 
for any one to have it presumed of himthat he “knows” 
either the unfortunate or the guilty, 


THE FARMER AND LAWYER, 

There is a well-known old story of a farmer i 
to a lawyer, and mentioning that his bull had gored 
the lawyer’s ox; on which the lawyer says, v 
smartly, “ Oh, then, you must make compensation, » 
Presently the farmer recollects himself, and s 
“ T made a mistake—it was your bull which gored my 
ox ;” whereupon the lawyer adds, “‘ Ah, that is quite 
another thing; I must inquire into it.” [By the 
way, in Scotland this story is always placed in the 
name of Lord Halkerston, a judge of the latter 
of the seventeenth century, who was grandfather on 
the mother’s side to David Hume. Any thing, there- 
fore, which turns out to be quite contrary to the ori- 
ginal statement, is said to be “like Halkerston’s cow,” 
Now, it is generally thought that this story is a capi 
satire on the generation of lawyers, as placing one in 
the position of being willing to take that reparation 
which he was not willing to give. But a question 
may be raised, by one who is no lawyer, on the validity 
of this supposit The d report of the farmer 
was quite another thing from the first. In the first, 
he made a confession, which implied, if he was an 
honest man, that he was ready to make compensation, 
In the second, he appears in the totally opposite cha- 
racter of a pursuer or accuser. He brings a charge 
against the lawyer, which as yet rests only on his own 
word, The lawyer was not obliged to rest satisfied 
in this case, with the same evidence which he was 
content with in the other. When the farmer came 
as an accuser, his own allegation was just the worst 
evidence that could be had—or rather was no evidence 
at all. It was absolutely necessary that some inquiry 
should be made before the lawyer could be sure that 
he was really liable for d 3 and none but a foel 
would have acted otherwise hedid, The popular 
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mind, which has hitherto received the story without 
challenge, appears to have been imposed upon by an 
apparent parallelism in the positions of the farmer and 
lawyer, which does not exist. There is not the least 
reason in the story for doubting that the lawyer was 
as willing to make as to receive reparation, when satis- 
fied that the fact was such as to establisha claim against 
him. 

This is another of the old sage-looking things which 
have been accustomed to pass from generation to gene- 
ration as the perfection of wisdom, and which are never- 
theless quite illogical, and inconsistent with truth and 
justice. The fate of these good old saws—so long 
passing current, but at last found to be only plausible 
error—reminds us of a circumstance which was brought 
afew years ago under the notice of the Antiquarian 
Society of Scotland. A country gentleman, in pre- 
senting to the society a fine specimen of the stone axes 
used by our early Caledonian forefathers, mentioned 
that an honest old woman, a farmer’s wife in his 
neighbourhood, had used it for the greater part of her 
life as a four-pound weight, in selling her butter to the 
travelling hucksters, whereas he had found, since it 
came into his possession, that it in reality weighed six 
pounds, four ounces, and seven pennyweights, The 
unfortunate dealer in butter hed, by the use of this 
erroneous guide, been self-defrauded, during nearly a 
whole life-time, of more than a third of the value of 
one of those articles of rustic produce on which she 
chiefly depended. 


STRIKES—THEIR STATISTICS. 

Ix the course of a conversation which we had lately 
with a gentleman connected with the press in Dublin, 
we learned that the trade of printing has greatly de- 
clined in that city within the last few years; that there 
is now less publishing there than formerly; and that a 
number of the works which are published, are printed in 
Scotland or England. He instanced two works which 
were thus executed in Great Britain, the Dublin 
Review, which is printed in London, and a Ro- 
man Catholic Bible, which is printing in Glasgow. 
We inquired the cause of this remarkable state of 
things. “ You surely,” we observed, “can print your 
books as well in Dublin as they can be done in Scot- 
land, and in all likelihood at a much lower price, 
seeing that the cost of living is lower than with us.” 
“ True,” he replied, “ we can print as well; we have 
as good machinery, and as good paper; we have also 
few or no taxes; every thing is very cheap; but all 
these advantages are fruitless, in consequence of the 
combination of the workmen. The compositors are 
united in such force, that they compel prices to be 
paid to them which are higher than those paid by the 
master printers of Edinburgh or Glasgow, though 
they do not work with nearly so much regularity. 
Besides, they will not allow apprentices to be taken ; 
and when compositors are introduced from Scotland, 
they are intimidated, in fact terrified for their lives ; 
and so they are obliged to leave their work, and return 
home. In short, things have come to such a pass, 
that there is no temptation to produce books in Dub- 
lin, and there is every prospect of the printing trade 
becoming extinct in that city, except for newspapers 
and other things which must be printed on the spot.” 

The above is almost word for word what our infor- 
mant said regarding the combination of operative prin- 
ters in Dublin. If it be true, and, from other evidence 
before the public, there is reason to believe that there 
is too much truth in it, what is to be thought of the 
insane folly of a class of operatives, who are in reality 
committing suicide upon their own profession ? This 
is, however, only a sample of the conduct of many 
classes of working-men. They seem to imagine that 
they can force masters to give them what amount of 
wages they are pleased to ask, and yet preserve the 
trade in all time coming to themselves, Provided they 
get their present demands complied with, they appear 
to be perfectly reckless of what the ultimate conse- 
quences may be. Nothing can be more hopeless than 
all attempts of this nature. There is a point beyond 
which wages cannot be forced. Trade is a most deli- 
cate plant ; it cannot endure being tampered with— 

** You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.” 


The raising of wages at one place to an unnatural 
level, sends the trade to another place, or quenches the 
trade altogether. In the present state of things, many 
manufacturers cannot well remove their establishments 
to remote parts of the country, where labour is cheap, 
because the expense of transit of goods would swallow 
up all the benefit ; but let railways be pretty generally 
established, and we shall see that manufactories will 
be introduced into localities at present in a state of 
unsophisticated nature. We can speak at least for our- 
selves: if we had a railway for transit, we should have 


no objections to transport our printing machinery to 
the banks of the Tweed or the Nith, where hundreds 
of men could be obtained at wages less than a half of 
what we are at present paying. Of course, we should 
be able by that means to sell our wares at a lower 
price. And thus it is that improvements in mechanism 
spread their beneficial influence over the mass of 
society. 

Combinations to enforce an uniform rate of wages, 
produce another grievous evil to the workmen them- 
selves, They cause the indifferent artizan to receive 
the same rate of remuneration as the most expert; con- 
sequently there is no inducement held out to a man 
to distinguish himself. If such a system had prevailed 
forty years ago, we should never have heard of Tel- 
ford, or Rennie, or a hundred other men who raised 
themselves above their fellows. ‘ The principle upon 
which these Trades’ Unions are founded (says a con- 
temporary print), is destructive of all improvement in 
the arts, for it takes from the good workman all motive 
for distinguishing himself, and places the most bung- 
ling workman on a level with the best. Were the 
system to be generally in operation, and a minimum 
of wages established, mechanics would necessarily sink 
in time to the level of parish paupers. We have seen 
how rapidly, under the allowance system, which was 
a levelling system, the agricultural labourers of Eng- 
land in many counties sunk in their condition and 
character; and were the Trades’ Unions to succeed in 
establishing their system of interference, masters and 
men would equally suffer. But we trust the opera- 
tives have themselves become generally sensible of the 
ruinous effects of Trades’ Unions, and we have heard 
that they have for some time been gradually with- 
drawing themselves from them, In Ireland trade 
has been all but destroyed by the workmen ; for who 
would think of having work done in Dublin or Bel- 
fast at a higher rate than it can be obtained for in this 
country ?” 

An idea may be obtained of the prodigious loss 
which is incurred by strikes, from the particulars 
which are given of two of these events—one at Preston, 
and the other at Glasgow. 

The strike at Preston, which occurred in the winter 
of 1836-7, was one of the most remarkable that have 
taken place for a numberof years. It began by the work- 
men employed in the cotton manufacture of the place 
becoming discontented with the rate of wages allowed, 
which averaged for each man, after all deductions, 
22s. 6d. per week. The main reason for the discon- 
tent was, that the spinners of Bolton had higher 
wages; but this higher rate, it seems, was more ideal 
than real, for the Bolton prices rose and fell with the 
times, whereas the Preston prices were fixed, and 
were in the aggregate, or long-run, as advantageous 
for the regular workman. Be this as it may, a Union, 
which had formerly existed, commenced operations 
for raising the wages of the spinners, The following 
is the narrative of the events which ensued, which we 
have abridged from a paper read before the British 
Association at Liverpool, and printed in the Working 
Man’s Companion for 1838 :— 

Great excitement was produced, and nearly the 
whole of the spinners, not previously members of the 
Union, were induced, or coerced by threats and inti- 
midating means, to join the Union; and under this 
semblance of strength, they, on the 13th of October, 
appointed a council, which commenced sitting at a 
public-house in the town. 

The first act of the council was to wait on one of 
the most extensive houses inthe town, who were known 
to be very strict in requiring from their hands an en- 
gagement not to belong to any Trades’ Union, and 
demand an advance in the spinners’ wages, to which 
request the house refused to accede. Immediately 
after this, six spinners in the employment of this house 
became insubordinate, and were discharged, the re- 
maining spinners threatening thereupon to leave their 
work, unless the six men were restored to work. The 
house then ascertained from their hands that they 
were in reality seeking, by advice of the spinners’ 
council, to obtain the Bolton list of prices for spinning, 
the like demands being made simultaneously by the 
spinners of all the other masters in the town. The 
masters showed no disposition to give way to these 
demands made on them ; and the result was, that all 
the spinners throughout the town united in giving 
notice to their masters of their intention to quit their 
work, 

The masters now held a meeting, at which it was 
determined to offer the spinners an advance of ten per 


cent. on their gross earnings, or about 3s. 4d. per 
week, on the condition that they would detach them- 
selves from the Union. This offer was in many in- 
stances accepted by individual spinners, but the council 
of the Union assuming the right to return an answer 
in the name of the whole body, rejected the offer of 
the masters, and renewed their demand of the ‘ Bolton 
List of Prices,’ unaccompanied by any condition rela- 
tive to the Union. 

To these terms the masters refused to accede, and 
on Monday morning, the 7th November, the spinners 
discontinued their attendance, and the factories were 
closed. At this time the operatives amounted to 8500 
persons. 

Of these 660 were spinners. 
» 1320 were piecers, children employed by the 


spinners, 
» 6100 were card-room hands, reclers, and power- 
loom weavers. 
o 420 were overlookers, packers, engineers, &c. 
Making 8500 persons. 
Of this number, it may be said that only 660 (that is, 
the whole of the eee voluntarily left their work, 
the greater part of the remaining 7840 being thereby 
thrown out of employment. 

During the first fortnight of the turn-out, no change 
was apparent in the condition of the work-people; some 
meetings were held both by masters and men, but 
nothing resulted from them, At the commencement 
of the second fortnight, complaints began to be heard 
from the card-room Sendo, and from the shopkeepers 
of the town. 

Early in December, when the mills had been closed 
for a month, the streets began to be crowded with beg- 
gars. The offices of the overseer were besieged with 
applicants for relief, the inmates of the workhouse 
began to increase rapidly, and scenes of the greatest 
misery and wretchedness were of constant occurrence. 
At this period the spinners were receiving from the 
funds of the Union five shillings a-week each, and the 
piecers, some two and others three shillings a-week ; 
the card-room hands and power-loom weavers [form- 
ing, be it observed, nearly three-fourths of the whole 
number out of employment] were destitute of all 
means of support, receiving no assistance except such 
as the masters afforded them, which (except in the 
cases of eighteen or twenty individuals who had not 
joined the Union) extended only to one meal a-day 
for each person. 

In December, L.100 was granted by the corporation 
towards relieving the general distress, and a meeting 
was convened for the purpose of raising a further sum, 
and of considering the most effectual means of putting 
an end to the turn-out, but nothing resulted from it. 
Towards the middle of December, when the turn-out 
had lasted six weeks, it was evident that the funds of 
the Union were nearly exhausted. 

By the end of December the distress had become 
universal and intense, and the masters came to the 
resolution of opening their mills, in order to give those 
who wished for it an opportunity of resuming their 
work. In doing so, they announced their determina- 
tion to abide by their former offer of an increase of 
ten per cent. on the rate of wages; but to require from 
all those who should enter the mills, a written decla- 
ration to the effect, that they would not, at any future 
time, whilst in their service, become members of any 
Union or combination of workmen. 

Immediately on the re-opening of the mills, which 
took place on the 9th of January, all the card-room 
hands rushed anxiously to their work, but the conti- 
nued absence of the spinners rendered it impossible to 
give them employment. 

At the end of the first week after the mills had 
been opened, forty spinners were at work, of whom 
eighteen were those who, as before stated, had not 
joined the Union, and the remaining twenty-two had 
—— before been regularly employed in that kind of 
work, 

In the course of the second week, the number had 
increased to 100, of whom some were entirely new to 
the work, and three were seceders from the Union ; 
and at the end of the third week there were 140 spin- 
ners at work ; some of the additional 40 having been 
procured from neighbouring towns. Besides this, in 
two of the factories a few self-acting mules, or spin- 
ning machines, were substituted for common mules, 
thereby dispensing with the services of the spinners, 
As the number of the spinners increased, of course a 
corresponding increase took place in the number of 
persons eraployed in the other departments, 

Towards the middle of the fourth week, the supplies 
from the funds of the Union suddenly stopped, and those 
who had depended on this resource, had no alternative 
left but to endeavour to obtain re-admission to the fac- 
tories. On the 5th of February, exactly three months 
from the day on which the mills were first closed, 
work was resumed in all the mills to its usual extent, 
but about 200 of the spinners who had been most ac- 
tive in the turn-out, were replaced by new hands, and 
have since either left the town, or remain there with- 
out employment. No systematic acts of violence, or 
violations of the law, took place during the turn-out, 
Detachments of military were stationed in the town 
to preserve order, but their services were not required. 
Some inflammatory handbills appeared on the walls, 
but without creating much sensation. 


While the turn-out lasted, the operatives generally 
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wandered about the streets without any definite object; 
75 persons were brought before the magistrates, and 
convicted of drunkenness and disorderly conduct ; 12 
were imprisoned or held to bail for assaults or intimi- 
dation ; about 20 young females became prostitutes, of 
whom more than one-half are still so, and of whom two 
have since been transported for theft; three persons 
are believed’ to have died of starvation ; and not less 
than 5000 must have suffered long and severely from 
hunger and cold. In almost every family the greater 
part of the wearing apparel and household furniture 
was pawned. In nine houses out of ten, considerable 
arrears of rent were due, and out of the sum of L,1600 
deposited in the savings’ bank, by about 60 spinners 
or over-lookers, L.900 was withdrawn in the course 
of the three months ; most of those who could obtain 
credit, got into debt with the shopkeepers. The trade 
of the town suffered severely; many of the small 
keepers were nearly ruined, and a few completely 
80. 


The following estimate may be made of the direct 
pecuniary loss to all classes of operatives, in conse- 
quence of the turn-out :— 

The wages of the 660 spinners.for 13 
weeks, at 22s. 
6d. . . 19,652 10 0 
1320 piecers for 13 
weeks,at 5s. 6d. 4719 0 0 
6520 weavers, card- 
room hands, o- 


8500 averaging 9s. 38,142 0 0 
Estimated loss sustained by hand-loom 
weavers in consequence of the turn- 
Estimated loss sustained by clerks, 
Wwaggoners, carters, mechanics, dress- 
ers, sizers, &c., in consequence of the 


9,500 0 0 


8,000 0 0 


Total . . . 470,013 0 0 
From which must be deducted— 


twenty or thirty thousand young persons of both sexes 
were thrown idle for many months in Glasgow and its 
immediate neighbourhood, almost all accustomed to 
high wages, and too often to habitual intemperance. 
Nine-and-twenty thousand persons in Glasgow are 
directly or indirectly employed in the manufacture of 
cotton goods, the great majority of whom were thrown 
idle by the spinners’ strike ; and this calamitous event 
took place at a period of unexampled distress from 
the general commercial embarrassments of the country, 
and hardly any means of absorbing the helpless mul- 
titudes in other trades existed. For the skilled work- 
men who arranged their strikes, the cotton-spinners, 
iron-moulders, colliers, or sawyers, funds were pro- 
vided from the resources of the associations to which 
they severally belonged ; but for the unhappy persons 
whom they employed in their labour, the piecers, 
pickers, drawers, &c., no provision whatever existed, 
and they were thrown in vast and appalling numbers 
far beyond the reach either of public or private 
charity on the streets, or into public-houses, to while 
away the weary hours of compulsory idleness. The 
sevaits may easily be anticipated. The wretched vic- 
tims of this tyranny all got deeply into debt if th 
had any credit, and if they had none, sunk into su 
habits of idleness, profligacy, and intemperance, that 
great numbers of them have been permanently ren- 
dered mere nuisances and burdens to society. The 
cotton-spinners’ strike alone instantly threw six or 
seven thousand women and children out of employ- 
ment for a long period; eight thousand human beings 
were retained in a state of destitution and wretched- 
ness for four months, merely at the pleasure of fifteen 
men ! 

Nor have the effects of this unhappy and unnatural 
system upon society been less disastrous. The cotton- 
spinners’ strike cost the persons who were employed 
in that trade, spinners, piecers, and others, above 
L.50,000 !—the loss to the masters was at least as 
great—that to the persons whom they employed or 
dealt with for provisions or other articles, probably 
still greater. 1.200,000 were lost to Glasgow and its 
vicinity in four months, without a shilling being gained 
by any human being, by the strike of this trade alone ! 

he total loss sustained by Lanarkshire between the 
strikes of the colliers, the iron-moulders, sawyers, and 
spinners, last year, was at least 1L.500,000. Society 
camot long go on under a repetition of such shocks— 
capital will migrate from the country where it is sub- 
ject to such calamities. And what is most remarka! 
these grievous blows were inflicted by the working- 


Estimated value of relief given by th 
Other private charity and parish relief 2,500 0 0 
Allowance to the spinners and piecers 
the funds of the Union . . . 4,290 0 0 
L.12,803 0 0 
Leavinga net pecuniary lossto the 
body of the Preston operatives of L.57,210 0 


0 

(But to the town at | it may be said the loss was 

that of the whole sum of L.70,013, as the amount of the 

deductions are mostly of a charitable nature. 

Loss to the Preston operatives . . ... 57,210 0 0 
The loss to the masters being three 
months interest of L.800,000, some of 
which being sunk capital was not only 
unproductive, but was taking harm 
rendered useless, has been 


from being 

estimatedat ..... 45,000 0 0 
And the loss sustained by the shop- 

keepers oss of business, bad 


from | 
Making the total loss to the town and 


4986 0 0 


trade of Preston, in this unavailing 
The strike of the cotton-spinners, which 


took place in the summer of 1837, lasted from the 8th 
of April till the 1st of August, being a period of seven- 
teen weeks and five days. The following is the state- 
ment of the loss to the operatives alone, independent 
of the loss of the masters, merchants, tradesmen, shop- 
keepers, and others: — 
700 spinners struck work; their average 

makes L.19,040 0 0 
2100 piecers, and 2100 card end piching- 

room hands, employed at the ories 

under the spinners, were, in conse- 

taper week 28560 0 0 
Loss to the operatives themselves 

From a speech made by Mr Alison,. sheriff of 
Lanarkshire, at a late trial of a cotton-spinner for 
violent intimidation, it appears that this amount of 
loss is by far the least of the injury sustained. Speak- 
ing of the strike, he says, “ Its ruinous consequences 
upon the industry and prosperity of the manufacturing 
classes, is already frightfully apparent. The return of 
the commitments for the county of Lanark exhibits a 
melancholy increase of crime during the last year, and 
which will forcibly attraet the attention of the legis- 
lature. At the Christmas jail delivery last year, only 
seven prisoners remained in custody for trial in Glas. 
gow. By the schedule I hold in my hand, there are 
at this moment sixty-eight, almost all committed dur- 
ing the last two months! Nor is this result surpris- 
ing. During: the disastrous strikes of the last summer, 


on themselves at the very time when commercial 
credit was reeling under the effects of the convulsion 
of last year, and the most respectable establishments 
with difficulvy sustained themselves against the accu- 
mulated pressure of diminished orders and increased 
embarrassments, The principle of the operatives has 
too often been by combination and violence to force up 
their wages during prosperity, and by combination and 
violence to prevent them from falling in adversity ; 
hoping thus to avert from themselves the law of na- 
ture, and build up an the foundation of intimidation 
a durable prosperity amidst the fleeting changes of 
human affairs. And what has been the consequence ? 
Why, that in the insane attempt they have tripled 
the distress, already sufficiently severe, which the late 
commercial crisis has brought upon them, and chilled 
the warmth even of Christian charity by the evident 
and ruinous addition which their own conduct has 
made to their sufferings. 

Do the operatives really believe that their interests 
are in the end.at variance with those of their masters, 
and that they will be permanently benefited by forcing 
up their wages, by murder and fire-raising, to an un- 
natural level? The interests of the master and work- 
man are ever the same, and can never be disjoined ; it 
ever must be the interest of the employer to allure 
and retain in his service the skilled and experienced 
servant. Nothing but necessity will ever drive him 
to new hands. The workmen say they have hitherto 
kept their wages up by means of combination and 
violence, and that they would not now be earning 
30s. or 40s. a-week, but for such assistance. Even if 
this were the case, do they not see that such methods 
must in the end defeat their own object, and that the 
enly effect which can result from such forced eleva- 
tion of the price of labour, is, that it will cease to find 
a market for its produce? Already that effect has be- 
come conspicuous. Numbers of the cotton manufac- 
turers in Glasgow have constructed mills which dispense 
with spinners altogether—others have succeeded, by 
machinery, in reducing the numbers required to one- 
half. By the boasted rise of their wages, by the harass- 
ing repetition of their strikes, the cotton-spinners 
have dug the grave of their own industry. If they 
soon find themselves thrown out of employment alto- 
gether, and machinery gee the indus- 
try on which they depend, th ve none to blame 
for it but themselves. And if this effect does not take 
place, what other result do they anticipate? Do they 
expect by combination and violence permanently to 
secure both higher wages for their labour than circum- 
stances will admit, and also a durable vent for. their 
a. Will not the market for our industry be 

if such an effect continues ? Will not Prussia, and 
Russia, and France, receive it with open arms, and 
readily give it that protection which it has ceased to 
find in the British isles? And will not. Glasgow be 
reduced to ruins, and the land of Watt and Arkwright 
be stript of its fabrics, and despotism, in the end, reap 


those fruits which the arms of freedom have sown ? 
‘Around us, on all sides, the woeful effects of these 


strikes upon the interests of industry are spreadi 
They tell us, in a voice of thunder, that the worst 
enemy of the poor is the combined conspirator.” 


THE SPOILED BEAU. 

THE small country town of Kittleborough, in one of 
the Scotch midland counties, though on the whole of 
no particular importance, and a place so dull that the 
only bustle observable during the day was occasioned 
by the passing through of a stage-coach from the 
capital, and by the short turmoil attending the change 
of horses at the principal inn, was nevertheless a place 
of considerable importance in the eyes of its inhabi- 
tants, whether they regarded its antiquity, its political 
importance, or its trade. It figured in the history of 
Scotland long before many of the large upstart towns 
of late notoriety, for kings had staid at it in days of 
yore, and its corporation had a share in the election 
of a member, which until lately was a distinction of 
considerable importance. In recent times, its excel- 
lence in one branch of weaving had employed and ex- 
tended its capital, and added something to its popu- 
lation, as might be seen by a long straggling line of 
fresh-looking tile-covered tenements that reached to 
the neighbouring toll-bar. Its corporation honours, 
to which it anxiously clung, were shared out among 
the better sort of people of the town, who contrived, 
naturally enough, to manage their trustin such a way 
as to promote the interests of their families. The oon- 
sequence was, that the great proportion of the respect- 
able young men obtained appointments in the army, 
or went out to make their fortunes:in India; so that 
at the time to which we refer, when the festivities of 
the new year came round, at which time all gave a 
party or two, there was a lamentable deficiency of 
beaux for the daughters of the worthy corporators. 
In such circumstances, a scarecrow of a lieutenant, 
some wreck of the American war, who lived in this 
obscure town, not without suspicion of being his 
own washerwoman, and a corpulent bachelor divine 
of fifty, belonging to a neighbouring parish, were 
almost the only feasible sort of gentlemen whom the 
ladies could depend upon to take away from the 
tameness. of a party composed exclusively of married 
people. Accident did indeed, at times, give them a 
tolerable specimen of masculiuity, in the shape of 2 
smartish young student, on his second return from col- 
lege, or “‘ the gentleman from Edinburgh ;” but these, 
together with the young officer who had. been for a 
short time at the place with a recruiting party, passed 
meteor-like over their horizon. 

Time, however, had something in store for the 
daughters of the burgh, though they were yet doomed 
to one bitter disappointment. The worthy clergyman 
of the parish, who had dined at the deacon-convener’s an- 
nual “dinner,” axd who had appeared therein his usual 
spirits, and even with an improved appetite, was, sad to 
say, found dead in his bed on the succeeding morning. 
This was a blow to the town, but it also promised to 
have its advantages, as will be immediately explained. 
On the very day that the minister breathed his. last, 
the plot for a successor was set on foot.. The town- 
clerk was seen, in an apparently sauntering way, to 
enter the shops and offices of the principal corpora- 
tors; and while to a bystander their lengthened cheeks 
and slowly-winking eyes denoted their suffering for 
their departed pastor, they were intensely busied in 
considering who should be his successor. But the 
clerk, who drove the whole machinery of the burgh, 
had been calculating on the sudden exit of the mi- 
nister; and after a few grumblers had been smoothed 
down, the council unanimously wrote to the member, 
recommending the appointment of the son of the pro- 
vost of a neighbouring town, a lad no way remark- 
able in his person, mind, or manners, and who had 
the knack of putting together a sermon which no- 
bedy could say was either wise or foolish. The mem- 
bers of the congregation were anxious that the town 
teacher’s assistant should be appointed—an excellent 
young man, who had been living on an allowance of 
thirty pounds a-year, and occasionally preaching for the 
late incumbent; ‘and a deputation from a majority of 
the hearers waited on the magistrates, suggesting that 
the matter should be considered. But their application 
was dismissed as an impertinence. The provost’s son 
was therefore ordained—went through the usual rou- 
tine of the offer of all the ladies in town—and was set 
apart at last for the town-clerk’s daughter, when an 
extraordinary announcement was c:rculated one morn- 
ing in the burgh, that the clergyman had been privately 
married two years before to the daughter of the lady iu 
whose house he had lodged while a student of divinity. 
The subseription by the ladies of the congregation for 
a new gown, immediately fell to the ground. Never- 
theless, curiosity to see the minister’s lady and his 
newly furnished house broke down the resolution which 
was almost adopted by the circle of ladies to disown 
the people of the manse. The best therefore was made 
of the unhappy business. It was clear that the ladies 
of the town had been shamefully used by the ministez. 
But like all earthly evils, this in time faded from re- 
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— 
membrance, and each disconsolate fair one Jay by for 


the next chance that might happen. 

A crisis was at hand in the affairs of the burgh. A 
banking company in the capital had determined to 
establish a branch in this part of the country, and the 
provost was appointed agent. As he was in a great 
measure a stranger to the duties of his office, it was 
arranged that a young gentleman from the head 
establishment should take upon him the principal 
managerent of the concern; and a week after, a 
flaming plate on the provost’s door, the addition of 
two pillars to the same, a handsome scraper, and the 
pes. we exit of a precise and formally dressed young 
man at the close of business, announced that the town 
had now a bank of its own. Here was something to 
revive the hopes of the maidens of the burgh. The 
youth immediately became an object of interest to all 

rties, In the capital he had been nobody ; now he 

it that he was a person of importance. During 
the first week he had dined at the minister's, the 
ost’s, and the town-clerk’s, and he had likewise 
invited to sup at the Black Bull with a party, 
who, as soon as he entered, rose unanimously to 
do him honour. The reserve which he ‘had at first 
maintained in conformity with the tone of manners at 
the head office in town, vanished completely at this 
meeting ; the intoxicating draughts of flattery com- 
pletely destroyed his equilibrium ; he speechified, sung, 
mimicked ; and concluded with instructing the natives 
in a new and fashionable mode of giving the honours 
to a toast. Next morning his fame as a good fellow 
was buzzed about the town; and at the hour of 
twelve, a party of ladies at the provost’s had settled 
that his singing was equal to Braham’s. The en- 
ing subject was naw the songs of Mr Dunnett 
fur such was his name), his mimickings, his slang 
terms for all familiar things, as also two capital spe- 
cimens from Mathews’s monopolylogues, the whole of 
which were pronounced to be more amusing than any 
thing ever formerly known in Kittlelorough. The 
half-pay officer was fairly extinguished, the bachelor 
minister was under a cloud; but resistance was hope- 
less, and they joined faintly in the general applause. 

Three months had not (eo before the young ac- 
countant was married, by report, to ail the prettiest 
and the richest ladies in the town; but he was too 
much distracted, and too much idolised, to think of 
restricting himself to the admiration of one. He was 
absolute master of the female world of Kittleborough, 
and nothing but the report that the town-clerk’s eldest 
son, who was then in India, kept up a correspondence 
with the provost’s daughter, could have made him 

ive some slightly marked preference to that lady. 

er rather cold reception of his advances indicated to 
him that she wished him to speak more seriously and 
unequivocally, a rg he was not yet quite prepared 
for, as a report of this might interrupt his present 
system of universal flirtation. His business habits in 

e mean time were becoming more loose ; instead of 
being seated in his offiee, he occupied his time in 
calling on the various ladies whom he had met at the 
previous ing party; a practice which was held in 
this little town as indispensable to politeness and pro- 
priety. Lolling on a sofa, speaking soft and silly 
things, he would demand, in a theatrical accent, a glass 
of the old lady’s ginger cordial. This was usually served 
out to him by the lady herself, who was not slow in leav- 
ing the room that the young people might enjoy them- 
selves. Five or six of these calls, in which he was 
obliged to assent to the ridicule which was frequently 
cast on the last group he had left, nearly consumed 
the day ; and with a half bottle of cordial humming 
in his , he would return to his office an hour be- 
fore dinner. During his perambulations, he had set 
half a dozen pianos in motion, accompanied some of 
the ladies in a song, made a few second-hand puns, 
and half made love to all. But gossipry was doomed 
to involve him in trouble. Some of his pleasantries 
of a rather personal character being circulated, de- 
tached the plain-looking sisterhood, who showed their 
resentment by an assumption of unconcern, This 

him, for homage from even a plain-looking 
woman is grateful to the man of vanity. About the 
same time, he lost favour with a family in consequence 
of the following incident. Ata forenoon call, one of 
the daughters demanded of him why he did not dance 
with her at the charity ball—an entertainment which, 
among a thousand of other engagements, he had pro- 
jected, managed, and patronised. She told him that she 
considered her omission as intended—that, in fact, his 
conduct was wantonly cruel. A flood of tears and a 
falling into his arms succeeded, in which situation the 
mother and sisters, entering the room, beheld the par- 
ties with mixed wonder and confusion. The sisters 
had nearly all fainted; and after the beau retired, 
a mutual explanation took place amongst the parties, 
in which it turned out, that, according to their seve- 
ral understandings, he had paid his addresses to each. 
Proofs being demanded by the perplexed and agitated 
mother, each produced a copy of some love verses, 
which, with the exception of the name of the party to 
whom they were addressed, were identically the same. 
But the finishing blow was now about to fall on the 
devoted head of the spoiled beau. 

He had frequently a dinner party at his lodgings, 
where the hilarity was more protracted, and the dis- 
cussions more anima’ than at the houses of the 
married citizens, At t scenes of merriment the 
feelings of our hero were opened; he made what is 
called a capital Jandlord, and pressed the toddy—the 


favourite tipple of the burgh—with so much liberality, 
that he never experienced any difficulty in getting up 
a party of first-rate citizens. But it is the fate of 
humanity to err. On one of these joyous occasions, 
when joked as to his not having set his affections on 
one of the blooming ladies of the burgh, he—oh, un- 
lucky moment !—declared that there was not a lady 
in the place but he might have, on merely hinting his 
wishes. The insinuation was, somehow, spread as a 
piece of news next morning. It was too true to be 
forgiven. The fate of the beau was sealed. The 
whole of the unmarried ladies of the burgh at once 
made common cause against Mr Dunnett, and, at the 
next tea-party at which he was present, he perceived 
that he was a ruined man. 

‘During the ensuing winter, he limited his attentions 
chiefly to those who were pleased to imagine themselves 
the select portion of the respectability of the burgh, at 
the head of which was his partner the provost, who, by 
industry and successful speculation, had now risen toa 
degree of opulence, which, with the title acquired by 
the purchase of a thousand acres of moorland, gave him 
the air of a semi-county-gentleman. The beau now 
imagined that the time had arrived when it was fitting 
he should seriously pay his addresses to the eldest 
daughter of his colleague ; and he had begun to as- 
sume that concentration of look and admiration which 
was to wither and burn, when his gossiping land- 
lady stepped one evening into his room, where he was 
for the first time alone for a fortnight, and informed 
him that the town-clerk’s eldest son had arrived in 
London from India, and was expected every hour. 
Had a bucket of ice-cold water been poured upon our 
hero, he could not have felt more chilled. A vague 
feeling of apprehensiveness instantly came over him ; 
at length, after a little cross-questioning, his fears of 
dethronement were partly allayed by the information 
that the gentleman was in miserable health, and that 
his stay in the country would be merely temporary. 

A few days elapsed, and the invalid appeared—a 
gay, dashing fellow, pale indeed, but with white teeth, 
dark hair, overwhelming whiskers, and an air of the 
most complete self-possession, with an expression of 
insolent contempt for the simple inhabitants of his 
native town. ‘The beau had been asked to dine with 
him at the prcvost’s ; and to outface this daring ad- 
versary, he had betaken himself for a few days to a 
cool diet, and had sent orders toan Edinburgh fashioner 
for a suit verging on the extreme of fashion, which 
happened at that time to be the extreme of tightness. 
After an hour's struggle, the garments were donned, 
but the coat was so narrow at the shoulders, as to make 
the arms hang like stuffed sausages, and his hands 
like fins, The confinement was dreadful, but there 
was now no remedy; and with a mind and a body ill 
at ease, after receiving a few twists from the tongs of 
the hair-dresser of the town, he made his despe- 
rate way to the provost’s, and entered the drawing- 
room just in time to see Arabella led to dinner by 
the mysterious and handsome stranger. “ What's 
come 0’ ye, man?” said the provost over his shoulder, 
as he whisked off the clerk’s lady; and away went the 
whole procession, duly assorted and associated, while 
the beau brought up the rear with old aunt Lizzie, 
and.a tail of pushing awkward youngsters. Dinner had 
made some progress, before the provost, in one of the 
intervals of carving a turkey, made a flourish with 
his carving knife in the direction of the beau, to inti- 
mate to the stranger that this was Mr Dummett, his 
colleague ; a remark which drew from the Indian an 
easy look of amaze, with the slightest inclination of 
the head that could be perceptible. The truth is, the 
old captain had entertained his quondam young friend 
with a detail of the beau’s many impertinences, and 
had also buzzed in his ears the report that Mr Dun- 
nett was paying his addresses to the provost’s daugh- 
ter. The young Indian at once resolved to humble 
the banker, and to oust him from society; and dur- 
ing dinner, he had almost quarrelled with his mis- 
tress, who gently remonstrated with him on the 
cruelty of his conduct. The beau, whose colour du- 
ring the repast was frightfully high, nor brought down 
in the least by the remarks of several of the ladies 


‘that he was very dull, made some ineffectual attempts 


to join in conversation ; but just as he had suceeeded 
in gaining the ear of the company, the young officer 
turned upon the landlord, and made some remark 
which completely set the conversation in a different 
channel. The beau was every instant more and more 
cho m; he sunk back in his chair, heard for the 
first time of tiffin, and buggies, and all the splendours 
of Indian life, and only revived when an altercation 
arose betwixt the clergyman and the young officer en 
the conversion of the Hindoos, When the debate grew 
warmer, the ladies retired, and the beau, whose exis- 
tence in society was now at stake, seconded the exertions 
of the with obstinate warmth, but still he 
never gota reply; and on the termination of the debate, 
when the worthy provost promised the young gentleman 
a song from his partner, and when the beau was giving 
the introductory hems to the same, what was his dis- 
comfiture at seeing the Indian coolly rise, and saunter 
yawningly out of the room. Shortly after, as he was 
sipping his wine in thoughtful perplexity, the voice of 
the stranger, harmonising finely in a second, came 
from the drawing-room ; and being carried off with 
the rush of the gentlemen eager to hear the young 
Indian’s far-famed singing, he entered the apartment, 
only to see his rival surrounded, like Telemachus by 
Calypso and her nymphs, with the beauty of ‘Kittle- 


borough, ‘eagerly demanding an encore. ‘ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone !”"—he spake internally, and slunk 
home in ill-disguised mortification. 

A gleam of relief eame luckily at this season of des- 
pondency on poor Dunnett. He was suddenly removed, 
by order of the bank directors, to a more respectable 
agency ; and now that he was about to leave them, 
the inhabitants forgot the weaker points of his cha- 
racter, called to mind his extreme liberality as a 
banker, and gave him a public dinner, at which he was 
presented with a silver jug, bearing on its front a high 
testimony of his public and private virtues, The par- 
ticulars of this banquet occupied three columns of the 
county newspaper, and were compressed in one of the 
Courants of the sueceeding week into seven lines.of 
announcement—that George Dunnett, Esquire, late 
accountant in the Kittleborough branch of the North 
British Banking Company, had, on his removal :to 
another branch, received a public dinner and splendid 
silver jug from the inhabitants of Kittleborough ; and 
that the removal of this public-spirited and benevolent 
individual was a loss to the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests of that town and neighbourhood. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE CARLISTS. 

In the 308th number of the Journal, we took occasion 
to recommend to notice, a work of great beauty, and 
no small literary interest, JENNINGs’s PIcTURESQUE 
ANNUAL FoR 1838, presenting at the same time a 
quotation from it on the subject of Morocco. The 
following short sketch is from the portion of the bock 
on Spain, and is a good specimen of the lively man- 
ner of the writer. 

While we were busily discussing our intended route 
(in the inn by the wayside), the abrupt entrance of a 
priest, with his bold manuer, turned all eyes upon 
him. The landlord seemed nettled at his not having 
pronounced the usual benediction of peace and the 
protection of the Virgin ; two officers of the garrison 
looked as if they could have-eaten him, or dispatched 
him forthwith as a spy; a one-legged alguazil, in his 
ugly garb of justice, seemed quite ready to take a 
charge, and the lively, ingenuous Isabel, our host’s 
eldest, seemed equally perplexed and abashed ‘by his 
continued gaze. “ Father,” at length interposed the 
master of the house, “ albeit ye gave not our poor 
abode your holy blessing, it may be you will not for- 
get to say a grace over the best meal it will afford ;” 
and a murmur of reproach was heard from every 
guest, evidently directed against the unsociable in- 
truder. “Son!” returned the priest, with a smile, 
which seemed to excite the old man’s ire, “ east-no 
reflection upon any member of the holy church, to 
one of whom, at least, I am so greatly indebted.” 
There was a pause. Our host, somewhat excited, was 
about to reply; when the priest, uttering an apos- 
trophe to all the saints in a voice that made us jump, 
“What ! ee know Andrew, the miller’s son ?”” 
and throwing off his sacred habiliments the same -mo- 
ment, he stood before us all in the shape of a stout 
young soldier. The next, he was in the arms of the 
gentle Isabel, who had failed to recognise her lover in 
his clerical attire ; but screaming out the instant she 
heard his voice addressing her father, would have 
fallen, had not the stout trooper, for such he was, 
supported her amidst a thousand exclamations and 
recognitions, mingled with eager inquiries, from the 
astonished Sancho and his household. “* Isabella for 
ever!” cried the soldier, again embracing the girl, 
who leaned weeping on his bosom ; “I love the cause 
all the better for thy name-sake. Yes; had not love, 
Isabel, inspired my stupid head with a stratagem like 
that,” pointing to the priest’s dress, “ you ‘had not 
seen me here, and my father and his mill might have 
gone round and round long enough without finding 
me. How is old Joseph, and my mether ?” he cen- 
cluded, addressing the landlord, who still looked as if 
he beheld a ghost—one arm stretched out as if to k 
Andrew off, with his eye rivetted on the cast canoni- 
cals, as much as to say there lay concealed the real 
personage. ‘‘ Holy mother and all the saints defend 
us !” he eried ; “‘ where is the priest—what is this ?”” 
pronounced in so perplexed a tone, as at once to put to 
flight all sentiment ; and every one, not excepting 
Andrew, burst into a loud laugh at his truly ludi- 
crous tone and gesture. ‘ Not so fast!” retorted the 
host. “ Avaunt! Andrew, and leave the girl; for 
wert thou not taken, shot, and buried by the Carlists 
on the 5th of May, in this blessed year of our Lord? 
Go back to thy quiet bed!” “No, I am sure I shall 
not,” replied poor Andrew, looking rather rueful, 
while there was a fresh laugh at his expense. “ Bee 
sides,” he added, as if afraid of countenancing the idea 
of his death, “ I have had no bed at all lately, unless 
you call the bare ground, or a dungeon, a quiet bed ; 

ut I don’t like such quietness.” ‘Oh, it is plain 
you are a dead man, or ought to be,” interposed one 
of the officers ; “‘ but if, as you say, you are alive, tell 
us how it is; by what miracle wrought by the friar, 
or the friar’s dress, you escaped, and ease the con- 
science of our poor host in entertaining you.” “Do 
you call his reception of me entertaining ?” replied 
‘Andrew. “ Sancho, won’t you give me your hand ? 
I am Andrez de la Molina, the son of the miller; 
glad to see me?” ‘“ By all the saints and Santa 


Barbara!” exclaimed the old man, shaking off his 
doubts, “it is he, and neither a ghost nor a priest. I 
know him by this old belt, and the miller’s pistol, and 
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—— You are welcome, Andrew, my boy!” The re- 
cognition was complete; the change in the old man’s 
features was instantaneous ; his face beamed with joy, 
and he capered about the room like a child. The sol- 
dier’s story was brief, and I thought he seemed eager 
to dispatch it, and our host's guests also, if his eyes, 
still turning towards the delighted Isabel, were to be 
believed. 

He had joined, with other young men whose fami- 


. dies had felt the weight of the Absolutists’ hands on 


their little earnings, the queen’s regiment—he meant, 
‘doubtless, that called La Princesa—of Castile. Wor- 
‘thy of its name, and vying with the best, it had fought 
‘its way with deserved repute, and been present in.most 
actions which had terminated favourably for the go- 
-vernment, After the pursuit of different bands in the 
interior, it had been called from the Castiles to support 
the new lines at Arlaban, Bilboa, San Sebastian ; and 
whether in attack or def , still maintained, accord- 
ing to Andrew's showing, its character for steadiness 
-and resolution, In one of the engagements before the 
dast-mentioned place, it had particularly distinguished 
itself, emulating the best regiments of the British, and 
assisting with equal skill and courage in driving back 
the Carlists, while withdrawing from the attack on 
Fontarabia. But it suffered severely; and it was 
then that, receiving the brunt of the Carlist attack, 
some few men, both of the Spanish and English troops, 
had been surrounded and made prisoners. Among 
these was Andrew, and the days of the miller’s son 
were numbered. They were dragged forth from their 
brief imprisonment, as fast as they recovered and were 
able to walk, to be shot by their fellow-countrymen, 
in pursuance of the horrible decree that compels a 
brother soldier to steep his hands in the blood of the 
unfortunate captive. It was thus felt in its most re- 
volting colours, when, by a refinement of cruelty in 
this instance—and we heard equal atrocities averred 
on both sides—the wretched men were commanded to 
fire upon each other. They were drawn forth in 
ranks, the few English and Spanish opposite to each 
other ; and the scene that followed, as described by 
the youthful soldier, whose features seemed to resume 
the expression of horror they must then have exhi- 
bited, was at once pathetic and terrible, carrying with 
it a stern and memorable rebuke of the ferocious po- 
licy, which tramples on the last feelings of humanity 
in the heart of a fallen foe. The Carlist colonel, who 
gave the first order to fire, himself fell by the hand of 
an Englishman, whose countrymen he dared to 
think would, under the fear of death, commit so truly 
fratricidal an act. A groan of indignation alone re- 
sponded to the command; they threw away the in- 
struments of death, and the Carlist officer advancing, 
cried out that “ the English were all cowards, and 
quailed before the face of death.” The foul aspersion 
was repelled by an English officer in the service of 
Don Carlos, who, drawing his sword, gave the Spani- 
ard the retort un-courteous, They decided the matter 
on the spot, and the Spanish Carlist measured his 
length upon the ground. Such was the effect produced 
by this well-merited chastisement, that it was judged 
inexpedient to pursue the work of slaughter on the 
spot; and among the survivors till another day was 

e son of the miller, who was marched back to his 
old quarters. So strangely fortunate as he had thus 
been, visions of escape began to float before Andrew's 
imagination ; and it was then he first conceived the 
plan which he so successfully put in play. Not even 
a Christino soldier is consigned to death without the 
pious support of absolution at his last hour: one of 
the good fathers came to administer this cool comfort 
to poor Andrew, the night previous to the day when 
the men before respited were again to confront the 
horrors of such a doom, But Andrew had other bu- 
siness in hand ; he was a lover, and Spanish love from 
time immemorial has been fertile in its expedients. 
After confessing his sins, receiving absolution and con- 
solation, which served to encourage him, just as the 
good father rose to retire, the desperate lover seized, 

ged, and stripped his confessor ; and leaving him 
ym over to keep the peace, assumed his ghost! y ha- 
biliments, and passed, quite unsuspected, through the 
guards, the Carlist camp, the military lines, the whole 
distance from Hernani—for who would stop a priest 
on a mission of peace and love ? for such it was—till 
he reached the Castle at Toledo. 

Before we took our leave, the old miller and half 
the neighbourhood flocked in, bringing a vast acces- 
sion of business to the good host and his daughters, 
all eager to behold the wing | evidence of a modern 
miracle, so happily wrought by a Spanish friar. Re- 
joicings, and preparations for the marriage, with the 
prospect of being d before the tribunal of the 
grand vicar imstead o that of the Carlists, were now 
the prevailing topics, occasionally mixed with recollec- 
tions of past perils and adventures, not the less feel- 
ingly dwelt upon from their marked contrast with the 
passing hours, We observed he was often moved even 
to tears when describing the fall of his comrades, his 
boyish companions, who had died in the open field, 
or satiated the vengeance of this sanguinary civil 
conflict. 

The morning of our departure we had the pleasure 
of accompanying the happy bridal procession —all 
decked out in their holiday attire—as far as the 
church, where we left the miller’s son and the host's 
daughter in the hands of the good canon, who politely 
attended us to the outskirts of the town, On taking 
leave, amidst showers of benedictions, we were warmly 


recommended to the care of the Virgin and the favou- 
rite saints, those guardians of the road—so long at 
least as you avoid meeting any accident, in which case 
even Santa Barbara herself to encounter the ire 
and indignation of her votaries. As we saw the 

party, with a large escort—the miller and the host, 
with Andrew between them—I could not help con- 
trasting it with those processions for which, less than 
acentury before, Toledo was-so fearfully conspicuous ; 
one of which took such a powerful effect upon the 
nerves of Gil Blas, when, | ere reformed, he saw 
some of his old comrades garnished with St Andrew's 
crosses, Sanbenitos, and painted caps, prepared to ex- 
hibit before the good people in an auto-da-fe. ‘‘ Never,” 
he says, “ could J be thankful enough to God for 
having preserved me from the we and high 
paper caps, like sugar-loaves, covered with flames and 
diabolical imps !”’ 


A SOUL IN ALL THINGS. 


There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
The beautics of the wilderness are His, 
That make so gay the solitary place 
Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms 
That cultivation glories in are His. 
He sets the bright procession on its way, 
And marshals all the order of the year ; 
He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 
Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 
Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 
And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God. One Spirit—His 
Who wore the plaited thorns with bleeding brows— 
Rules universal Nature! Not a flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of his unrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 
The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth.— 
—Happy who walks with him ! whom, what he finds, 
Of flavour, or of scent, in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God ! 


— Cowper. 


HINTS TO LADIES IN ATTENDING CHURCHES, 
CONCERTS, AND THEATRES. 

CuurcuEs.—Ladies, when they have new dresses, should 
never go to church until about ten minutes after the ser- 
vice has commenced ; the best time would be when the 
clergyman is reading the lessons of the day, for then all 
the congregation would be listening attentively. They 
should walk up the centre, and pretend not to observe 
the pew opener ; this would give them a fine opportunity 
of showing off their new dresses. When the door of a 
pew is opencd for them, they should stand upon much 
ceremony in entering, and thereby draw all eyes towards 
them. It would indicate their independence were th 
to sit down while the rest of the congregation are Ao | 
ing; a little chit-chat during the sermon would give an 
eclat to their modest and ing demeanour, and 
“ write them down” as not belonging to the common order 
of church-going people. 

Concerts.—Of all the public in London, none 
afford a greater scope for indul, in the penchant for 
showing off, than concert rooms. For instance, entering 
half an hour after the commencement, and walking up on 
one side and down the other, in search of seats, knowing 
allthe time that every place is occupied ; stopping hereand 
there to shake hands with acquaintances, and talking piu 
forte than the singer; a portly mamma with two or three 
dashing daughters might do all this with prodigious effect. 
At morning concerts ladies should invariably wear the 
largest bonnets they possess; and if they throw | 
veils over them, it would be an improvement, for it woul 
prevent those who sit behind them from ing any ob- 
servations on the performers in the orchestra. rying 
modest native talent, and lauding impudent foreigners, 
would stamp them of the beau monde ; nodding the head 
while a pretty Italian air is sung (whether in time or out 
matters little), and chatting loudly while a classical 
adaggio is performed, would bespeak good taste. 

Tue TREs.—It were endless for one to attempt to give 
every point of etiquette to be observed at the theatre; a 
few therefore of the most prominent ones should be at- 
tended Don Giovanni (or Figaro) is 

iormed at the Italian Opera, persons need not go until 
et eleven o’clock ; they will then be in time for the 
ballet, during the performance of which, they should ob- 
serve the strictest silence, to make up for the labour of 
talking while the opera is played s and the higher the fe- 
male kick up their heels, the louder the audience 
should applaud. And when a male dancer whirls round 
like a weather-cock, he should be loudly greeted with 
“Bravo! bravo!” When persons who consider them- 
selves to be included among the bon ton, condescend to 
visit the English theatres, they should never enter their 
box until the performance has commenced ; and when 
they go in, they should talk and create a sensation by 
their entry, while the box-k calls out “ first com- 
pan and bangs the flape of t e forms. Hats and high 
feathers would be an acquisition, and be the means of 
shading the eyes of those who sat behind, from the glare 
of light upon the stage. A conversation might be car- 
ried on, except when some star beamed ; no attention 


ex i such as loudly inquiring « W 
that fright? what dowdy is that County og 
when they visit the Lon theatres, should repeat to 
each other what the actors say, and laugh outright atevery 
silly joke, or even look of a favourite, and roll themselves 
about, particularly when in a crowded pit, which cannot 
fail to delight their neighbours; but, above all, they 
should take plenty of provender with them, such ag 
apples, oranges, biscuits, and a bottle of Old Tom, the 
odoriferous perfume of which would be vastly agreeable 
to the olfactory nerves of those around them. 

[The foregoing sarcastic hints appeared lately in 

London newspaper, with the signature of Dean SA the 
-~ They apply to other places besides the metro- 


THE SAILOR AND THE BEAR. 
A Hutt whaler was moored to a field of ice, on which, 
at a considerable distance, a large bear was observed 
prowling about for prey. One of the ship's company, 
emboldened by an artificial courage, derived from the 
free use of his rum, which in his economy he had stored 
for special occasions, undertook to pursue and attack the 
bear that was within view. Armed only with a whale. 
lance, he resolutely, and against all persuasion, set out 
on his adventurous exploit. A fatiguing journey of about 
half a league, over a surface of yielding snow and rugged 
hummocks, brought him within a few yards of the enemy, 
which, to his surprise, undauntedly faced him, and seemed 
to invite him to the combat. His courage being, by this 
time, pat esas. partly by the evaporation of the 
stimulus he had employed, and partly by the undismayed 
and even threatening aspect of the bey he levelled his 
lance in an attitude suited either for offensive or defen- 
sive action, and sto} The bear also stood still. In 
vain the adventurer tried to rally courage to make the 
attack: his enemy was too formidable, and his appear- 
ance too imposing. In vain also he shouted, advanced 
his lance, and made feints of attack; the enemy, either 
not understanding them, or despising such unmanliness, 
obstinately stood his ground. Already the limbs of the 
sailor began to shake, the lance trembled in the rest, and 
his gaze, which had hitherto been steadfast, began to 
quiver ; but the fear of ridicule from his messmates still 
_its influence, and he yet scarcely dared to retreat. 

Bruin, however, possessing less reflection, or being more 
regardless of consequences, with the most auda- 
cious boldness, to advance. His nigh approach and un- 
shaken step subdued the spark of bravery and that dread 
of ridicule that had hitherto upheld our adventurer ; he 
turned and fled. But now was the time of danger. The 
sailor's flight encouraged the bear in his turn to Fy 
and being better practised in snow travelling, and better 
provided for it, he rapidly gained upon the fugitive. The 
whale-lance, his only defence, encumbering him in his re- 
treat, he threw it down, and kept on. is fortunatel 
excited the bear’s attention ; he stopped, pawed it, bi 
it, and then resumed the chase. Again he was at the 
heels of the panting seaman, who, conscious of the 
favourable effect of the lance, dropped a mitten: the 
stratagem succeeded, and while bruin again on to 
examine it, the fugitive, improving the interval, made con- 
siderable progress ahead. Stiil the bear resumed the 
pursuit, with the most provoking perseverance, excep 
whenarrested by another mitten, and finally by ahat, whic 
he tore to shreds between his teeth and his paws, and 
would no doubt have soon made the incautious adventurer 
his victim, who was rapidly losing strength and heart, but 
for the mpt and well-timed assistance of his shipmates, 
who, o rving that the affair had assumed a dangerous 
aspect, sallied out to his rescue. The little phalanx 
opened him a passage, and then closed to receive the 
bold assailant. Though now beyond the reach of his 
adversary, the dismayed fugitive continued onward, im- 
~_ by his fears, and never relaxed his exertions until 

e fairly reached the shelter of the ship! Bruin once 
more prudently came to a stand, and for a moment 
seemed to survey his enemies with all the consideration 
of an experienced general ; when, finding them too nume- 
rous for a reasonable hope of success, he very wisely 
wheeled about, and succeeded in making a safe and ho- 
nourable retreat.—Scoresby's Jouraal. 


EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE OF A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

In a commune of the department of the Meuse, in 
1819, a stalk of wheat was shown, bearing 56 shoots, and 
each of these a beautiful ear. This ext i plant 
was the produce of a grain of wheat dropt by accident, 
and confirms what has been said in favour of the method 
of sowing corn thinly, to make it shoot well, and conse- 
quently to save a great deal of seed. Taking the number 
of on each of these ears at 35 on the average, the 
return for the original seed was 1960. We read in the 
© Art de multiplier les Grains,” by M. is de Neuf- 
chateau, who quotes the Ephemerides of Vallemont, that 
in 1671 a stem of a in Silesia to a very great 
height, and that it uced 15 large and 9 small ears, 
all very full ; that Denis, physician to the King of France, 
had obtained from a single grain of wheat above 200 ears; 
and that eee Doctrine Chretienne at Paris 
possessed a bouquet of barley with 249 stems, which 
yielded 18,000 grains. 

FATE AND FORTUNE, 

It often amuses me to hear men impute all their mis- 
fortunes to fate, luck, or destiny, whilst their successes 
or good fortune they ascribe to their own sagacity, 
cleverness, or penetration, It never occurs to such =~ 4 
that light and darkness are one and the same, 
from, and being part of, the same nature.—- Coleridge. 
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